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Srpreuber 1, 1885. 


Our Ciapire in Andia. 
sissitedlbiisiiit 
II. 

For most Englishmen Russia seems a constant foe, continually menac- 
ing and unceasingly coveting and approaching our Indian dominions, 
and there is little doubt that in military circles in Russia the idea of 
possible advancement in army rank is connected more or less dimly 
with notions of Indian invasion and conquest. What, if any, is the real 
danger from Russia? How best can any such danger be met? To 
answer these questions it is necessary to consider what is Russia? what 
impulses of unrest are at work within the Russian Empire? what 
are the relations of Russia to Afghanistan and to us? what is our 
position towards Afghanistan? and, most important of all to English 
readers: Is our rule in Hindustan sufficiently acceptable to the native 
races to induce them to fight against an invader? 

The Russian Empire in Europe in territorial extent is about 
2,261,244 square miles, with about 78} millions of population. In 
Asia Russia had, prior to its recent annexations, about 5,977,127 
square miles of territory, with about 7,000,000 of population. In the 
south-west Russia touches Persia, being separated from her by the 
great natural boundary of mountain range, of which Mount Ararat is 
the prominent feature. On the other side of the Caspian Sea, south of 
Russia and north of Afghanistan, lies Turkestan, formerly divided 
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amongst a number of semibarbarous and hostile Khanates, many of 
whom have already been absorbed by Russia, and the bulk of whom 
are, more or less willingly, gradually submitting to her rule. Persia 


stretches across south of the Caspian Sea to Sarakhs, and thence is 
divided from Afghanistan by an almost perpendicular line, running 
south to Lake Hambon. 

Afghanistan is a very mountainous country, situate between the 
Turcoman districts and our Indian possessions. On its east it is 
bounded by Peshawur and the Solyman mountains, and has on its 
south-east a strip of Pathan independent territory; on its south it is 
bounded by Beloochistan; on its west by Persia, the Heri Rhud river 
being the boundary near Sarakhs. The real northern frontiers of 
Afghanistan are not easy to exactly delimit. Neither the present 

Ruler nor the Government of India has any reliable map. Much of 
the territory has been held by very disputed title, and it is exceedingly 
easy to find arguments for either the Russian or the British lines of 
frontier. General Zelenoi, Russian delegate on the Afghan Frontier 
Commission, claims that ‘‘the northern limit is formed by the plateau 
of Pamir, the Hindoo Kush, and the Seeid Kush, as far as the Amou 
Daria”’. 

A dispatch from the Viceroy of India tv the present Amir, dated 
16th June 1883, shows the uncertainty prevalent even in official circles. 
Lord Ripon wrote : 

‘*Your Highness expresses a wish to be supplied with a document and 
map, showing the boundaries between Afghanistan and Persia and Russia. 


‘*The boundaries of Afghanistan were settled by the British Government 
with Russia in 1873, when the Afghan territory between the Oxus to the 
Huri-rud was defined as follows :—‘ The internal districts of Akcha, Sir-i- 
Pul, Maimena, Shiberjan, and Andkhoi, the latter of which would be the 
extreme Afghan frontier possession to the North-west, the desert beyond 
belonging to independent tribes of Turkomans.’ 

‘‘This boundary has, however, never been laid down accurately on any 
map, and the country has not been examined on the spot with that view. 
No map, therefore, which could be sent to your Highness would show this 
line of frontier correctly, but I should be glad to be informed what districts 
your Highness understands to be described by the words above quoted, and 
exactly what you consider to be the boundary defined by them.” 


On July 11th, the Amir replied : 


‘I have understood what my northern boundaries are, but I wished, 
and am still wishing, to get hold of a map to enable me to have a thorough 
knowledge of Afghanistan, so that I may know the exact limit (point) up to 
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which I should direct my attention, and that I may endeavor to watch my 
frontiers properly, and improve my possessions.” 


The Indian Statesman adds: 


“‘So far was the Amir, two years ago, from making any claim to the ter- 
ritory now in dispute with Russia far to the west, that he did not even know 
the exact limits of his boundary with Bokhara. The Government of India 
was as ignorant as himself, and each was asking the other for what neither 
could give. And yet to-day, we are told that there has never been any 


doubt about the frontier line from the Oxus, right through Turkmenia to 
Persia.” 


Afghanistan has a warlike independent population, roughly estimated 
at 4,000,000. 


The following is the Russian view of what would be considered 
its aggressive advances, as originally stated in a circular by Prince 
Gortschakoff, dated 21st November, 186+ : 


‘*The position of Russia in Central Asia is that of all civilised States which 
are brought into contact with half-savage, nomad populations possessing 
no fixed social organisation. In such cases it always happens that the more 
civilised State is forced, in the interest of the security of its frontier and 
its commercial relations, to exercise a certain ascendency over those whom 
their turbulent and unsettled character make most undesirable neighbors. 
First, there are raids and acts of pillage to be put down. To put a stop to 
them the tribes on the frontier have to be reduced to a state of more or less 
perfect submission. The result once attained, these tribes take to more 
peaceful habits, but are in their turn exposed to the attacks of the more 
distant tribes. The State is bound to defend them against these depreda- 
tions, and to punish those who commit them. Hence the necessity of 
distant, costly, and periodically recurring expeditions against an enemy 
whom his social organisation makes it impossible to seize. If, the robbers 
once punished, the expedition is withdrawn, the lesson is soon forgotten ; 
its withdrawal is put down to weakness. It isa peculiarity of Asiatics to 
respect nothing but visible and palpable force; the moral force of reason 
and of the interests of civilization has as yet no hold uponthem. The work 
has then always to be done over again from the beginning. 

‘*To put a stop to the disorder the fortified posts are established among 
the hostile tribes, and the influence brought to bear on them reduces them 
to submission, but more distant tribes then come upon the scene, and thus 
Russia is forced to extend her influence.” 


Gradually, but certainly, Russia has for fifty years been overrunning 
her ancient borders, approaching Afghanistan from the north, and 
subjecting in turn the Turcomans and other peoples on her route. 
Excuse is always easy when the desire for annexation is active. 
Rapidly, but not less certainly, has English power since the days of 
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Clive stretched its authority over nearly the whole of Hindustan, at 
last touching the Afghan mountains at Quettah and at Peshawur. 
Of course to the average English mind the increase of our Indian 
Empire is defensible and even praiseworthy: the land we have absorbed 
is honestly ours. 

Tories of the Ashmead-Bartlett school would have us repel Rus- 
sian advances in Turkestan, but in this they repudiate their great 
leader. Addressing the House of Commons on the 5th May 1876, 
Mr. Disraeli said : 


“*Tam not of that school which views the advance of Russia in Asia with 
deep misgivings. I think that Asia is large enough for the destinies of 
both Russia and England, and far from looking forward with alarm to the 
development of the power of Russia in Central Asia, I see no reason why 
she should not conquer Tartary any more than why England should not 
have conquered India.” 


It is true that Mr. Disraeli aimed at the incorporation of Afghanistan 
as a feudatory state within the Indian Empire, and only abandoned 
this when the fate of Cavagnari marked the almost impossibility of 
the plan. 

Our relations with Afghanistan have always been unfortunate. At 
the commencement of this century we feared that India might be 
overrun by the Afghans on their own account; and a little later, during 
one of our periodic panics, we feared that France might utilise Afghan- 
istan in aid of a French invasion of Hindustan. It was, however, in 
1837 that Russian and English intrigue first met face to face in Cabul. 
England in the end failing in diplomacy, resorted to arms and invaded 
Afghanistan by the Bolan Pass. We dethroned the famous Dost 
Mahomed and in 1859 enthroned Shah Shuja in his stead. ‘“ But”’, 
says Dr. Hunter, ‘‘although we could enthrone Shah Shuja we could 
not win for him the hearts of the Afghans. To that nation he seemed 
a degenerate exile thrust upon them by foreign arms.” After two 
years the Afghans rose against us, and out of 4,000 soldiers and 12,000 
campfollowers only one escaped. The enterprise, ‘‘ begun in a spirit 
of aggression and conducted amid dissensions and mismanagement, 
had ended in the disgrace of the British arms”. Of course we had 
our revenge, and in 1842 our army once more penetrated within the 
walls of Cabul, where we destroyed some of its public buildings; but 
this accomplished, we came away and let Dost Mahomed retake his 
throne. In 1878 we once more invaded Afghanistan under pretence 
of seeking a scientific frontier, and once more we drove out its ruler, 
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this time Shere Ali, and placed a British Resident there, to be killed in 
1879, as Sir Alexander Burnes had been killed in 1841. 


To-day we give money and arms to an Amir whose hold on Cabul 
is uncertain, and whose position at best is one of extreme difficulty 
with his turbulent subjects. The constant rumors of rebellions and 
insurrections have at least the foundation of likelihood. Unfortu- 
nately there are alike in Russia and in England Jingo politicians who 
aim at the annexation or subjection of Afghanistan. I have no con- 
cern whatever with the Russian view; from an English stand-point I 
say that we have not, and that we ought not to seek to have, any con- 
cern or interference with the internal affairs of Afghanistan. Our 
duty and our place, as rulers of Hindustan, should be south of the 
Solyman range. If we meddle with the Afghans we shall only ac- 
centuate their hatred and make it more acute. They do not love us: 
they have no reason to love us. They would, even if we permanently 
occupied Cabul, always be unwilling and rebellious subjects, and the 
natural difficulties of their country have already proved sufficient as 
obstacles to any easy control of these wild mountain peoples. 

It is said that if we do not annex Afghanistan, Russia will certainly 
do so, and that from Afghanistan she will invade India. If Russia 
attempts invasion of British territory, then the duty of defence arises ; 
but if Russia is foolish enough to face the enormous outlay necessary 
in order to attack us on the Solyman Mountains, far away from her 
supplies, she will be as unwise as we should be, if we were mad enough 
to go out into the deserts north of Afghanistan to attack Russia in 
territory distant from our base, and to which all munitions must be 
transported with enormous cost and difficulty. 

There are many good men whose not unnatural anti-Russian feeling 
induces them to take ground inconsistent with their general teachings. 
Karl Blind recently published a letter, in which he says that Russia 


‘‘is an irresponsible, despotic, semi-barbarian Government, not amenable 
to the laws and usages of civilised countries. To attempt applying the 
principles of ‘arbitration and peace’ to it has been proved to be impossible. 
To repeat a hollow farce would be puerile indeed. Russia’s never-ending 
conquering tendencies have to be kept at bay by united strength, both in 
the direction of India and of Constantinople.” 


All governments utilising force and fraud to secure additional territory 
are semi-barbarian, and deserve condemnation; but Russia is not the 
only culprit amongst great European powers. England’s hands are 
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by no means free from shame. It is no business of ours to defend 
Constantinople, and in India our effort should be to preserve peace. 

Our real policy should be to win the sympathy and help of the 
native races in India by generous legislation and liberal policy. That 
this is not impossible Lord Ripon has already shown. With 
250,000,000 of people well affected to our rule, we should have the 
strongest assurances of ability to resist aggression from Russia, which 
has scarcely a third of this population. 

Sir J. F. Stephen recently urged 
‘as the foundation on which all legislation about Europeans in India ought 
to be based—the fact that they are a handful of foreigners in the midst of a 
vast population, which, but for the ‘overwhelming strength’ of the Gov- 
ernment, would make their presence in the country impossible.” 

I would press that the Government should regard its best strength as 
to be secured in the good will of the native people and not in our 
strength as a military power. 

Unfortunately, governing India, as we do, too much from our own 
standpoint, we often unnecessarily and uselessly provoke discontent 
by mere stupidity. Just now, for example, in the Bombay Presidency 
there isa great outcry amongst the natives because the Department 
of Forest Conservancy has just deprived all the village communities 
of their ancient communal privilege of gathering firewood and brush- 
wood from the district forests. Yet the tendency of the mass of 
Hindu and Mahommedan feeling throughout India is at the present 
moment more in favor of English rule than it has ever been. Our 
plain policy, as well as our bounden duty, should be to encourage and 
justify the increase of this favorable feeling. 

Cartes Brapiaven. 


Erratum.—On p. 69 line 20 should read: ‘‘' The revenue from salt is £6,400,000, 
less £492,300, cost of collection and production’’. 


Che Evolution of Society. 


(Continued from page 75.) 





II.—Tue Conriicr spErween Socrat anp Anrti-Socrat TENDENCIES. 


THE conflict between social and anti-social tendencies has existed as 
long as Society itself. It is the contest between the integrating and 
disintegrating forces, between the brute survival and the human 
evolution. The individual struggle for existence which had gone on 
through countless centuries over the whole world had become to some 
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extent modified among the social animals, and savage man, as the 
highest of these, had also modified it within the limits of each com- 
munity. As Society progressed slowly in civilisation, the contest went 
on between the surviving brutal, or savage, desire for personal accu- 
mulation and personal aggrandisement without regard for others, and 
the social desire for general prosperity and happiness with the readi- 
ness to subordinate the individual to the general good. It is the 
still-enduring conflict between these tendencies which now claims our 
attention. The openings for personal accumulation offered during the 
Industrial Period gave a great impetus to the anti-social tendencies ; 
the codification of the laws of wealth-getting in Political Economy 
was seized upon for defence, as though Political Economy offered any 
law for the general guidance of human conduct, or held up any object 
as the aim of human life. In their eagerness to represent as right 
and useful their own greed of gain, members of the Jaissez-faire school 
sheltered themselves under philosophic names, and used Political 
Economy as though instead of laying down the conditions of wealth- 
getting, it had declared it to be the one duty of human beings to get 
wealth. 

The anti-social tendencies seized on three sources of wealth as 
especially promising: mines, factories, landed estates. So ruinous in 
each department proved their unrestricted play, that in each case law © 
had to be called in to check their operation. 

Miyes.—In these the anti-social tendency of unrestricted accumu- 
lation, by competition with others, led to the employment of women 
and children in labor for which they were unfitted, at wages lower 
than those obtained by men. Women worked half-naked, with band 
round forehead dragging laden trucks up steep inclines. Children 
were born in the darkness, and grew up underground, never seeing 
the brightness of the sun. The most frightful demoralisation existed, 
and infants, sleeping at their trapdoors, were crushed beneath the 
hurrying truck. Manly decency, womanly modesty, childly weakness, 
all went down before the Juggernaut car of unrestricted competition, 
until the social tendency, in the guise of law, stepped in to curb the 
brutality of anti-social greed. 

Factories. Here, again, the labor of women and children has 
been utilised in antagonism to the better-paid labor of men. And 
both women and children were scandalously overworked until law 
intervened to protect them. In Our Corner for March, 1885 (vol. v., 
pp. 158, 159), I gave some details of the labor imposed on children 
before the legislature interposed, and when we find such Acts as the 
Factory and Workshops Acts attacked by those who pretend to defend 
Liberty (see report of the Srd annual meeting of the Liberty and 
Property Defence League, p. 10), we know that the liberty they defend 
is the liberty to plunder others unchecked, the liberty which the 
burglar might claim in annexing his neighbors’ goods. At the present 
time the chain-works in Warwickshire and Worcestershire show us 
examples of overmuch liberty in dealing with other people’s lives. 
Women there work semi-nude, dragging heavy chains. <A young girl 
will be absent from her work one day, and reappearing on the morrow 
will excuse her languid work to the inspector on the ground: ‘‘I had 
a baby yesterday”. Child-bearing girls, to the anti-social school, are 
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only “hands” worth so much less in the labor market. These facts 
have to be faced. No vague talk of ‘general improvement’ will 
avail us here. These people are suffering while we are discussing, 
and dilettante sympathy is of small use. 

Lanvep Estates. Here, again, the anti-social tendencies have had 
full swing. Taxation, levied on land as the rent to the State for the 
privilege of holding it, has been shifted off the land on to the people, 
and the land has been claimed as private property instead of as public 
trust. Improvements made by the tenant have been confiscated, and 
then the improved condition of the land has been utilised as a reason 
for raising the rent of the tenant who improved it. Rents have been 
raised to an extent the tenant could not meet, until he has become 
hopelessly indebted to his landlord, and so bound to him, hand and 
foot. Game has been preserved until the crops of farmers have been 
ruined by it, and until wild animals luxuriated while human beings 
starved. When the anti-social tendency has had full play and when 
it has spread abroad sufficient misery for purblind eyes to recognise, 
then the social tendency has asserted itself, and has established Land 
Courts in Ireland to fix fair rents; has secured to the tenant the re- 
sults of his own labor; has permitted the farmer to kill the ground 
game preying on his crops. 

In towns the landlord has been even a greater curse than he has 
been in the country. Undrained, filthy, rotten hovels have been 
rented by him to the poor. The slums of all great cities testify to the 
results of the anti-social tendency, and warn us that the deepest and 
widest degradation will never touch men’s hearts sufficiently to over- 
bear the desire for personal gain. 

Law, and law alone, can curb these anti-social tendencies. Granted 
that a time will come when men shall be too noble to profit by the 
misery of their fellows, that time is not yet. The anti-social tenden- 
cies ruin and degrade, and the few who recognise the evil while not 
personally experiencing it, aided by the many who suffer from it 
without fully understanding it, must carry legislation which shall 
fetter the savage inclination to prey on human beings. 

So far we have considered the play of anti-social tendencies in 
modern society. Let us turn now to the social tendencies, to those 
which make for integration. 

The first of these which we will note is the tendency to co-opera- 
tion. Handicapped as it is by being compelled to make its way in a 
society based on competition, co-operation has yet done much to better 
the lot of the poor. How much it might do if everywhere it replaced 
competition, may be guessed at from what it has done despite the evil 
atmosphere which has surrounded it. Anyone who goes over the 
stores of the Rochdale Pioneers, who sees the great library it has 
gathered there, who knows the educational agencies centred there, 
must recognise the enormous good done by even partial co-operation 
under uncongenial circumstances. That productive co-operation has 
not succeeded as well as distributive is due partly to the fact that the 
co-operative workers have sought too eagerly and paid too highly for 
‘‘influential names” to ‘float’? their companies; and partly to the 
fact that production, under the present system, needs a larger capital 
to withstand trade crises than workers are able to command. Many 
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promising enterprises have been ruined by straining after large profits, 
while working with an undue proportion of borrowed money, money 
which, in times of panic, has been suddenly withdrawn. 

The social tendency is shown in the assignment of public money 
for educational purposes, the passing of the Education Acts, the pres- 
sure of public feeling in favor of rate-supported schools, of higher 
education for all at the public expense. It is shown in the demand 
for shorter hours of labor; the insistence that all should work; the 
attempts—at present only by agitation—to enact limits to the accumu- 
lation by individuals of land and capital. 

And above all the social tendency is shown in the inclination to 
resort to law for the effecting of the desired changes; in the recogni- 
tion that social, not individual effurt is necessary for the reform of the 
social system; in the feeling that the continuance of vice and misery 
side by side with civilisation is intolerable, and that some means must 
be found to put an end to them. 

The problem now set before us is how to eradicate the anti-social, 
and to cultivate the social, instincts in men and women. Much would 
be gained if once it were generally recognised that the desire for huge 
personal accumulation is essentially anti-social, is a survival from the 
brute. At the present time this desire is veiled under less offensive 
names, such as “ business ability’, ‘‘sharpness”’, ‘‘energy”’, etc., etc., 
but when the veil is stripped away it stands forth in its repulsive 
nudity. To desire sutticiency, sufficiency for health and pleasure now, 
and for the time when work-power has failed, that is natural and 
reasonable ; to desire superfluity, superfluity for ostentation and waste, 
that is barbaric. 

Enough for each of work, of leisure, of joy; too little for none; 
too much for none; such is the Social Ideal. Better to strive after it 
worthily, and fail, than to die without striving for it at all. 

Annie Brsanr. 
(To be continued.) 








Work for the WHlicroscope, 
—_——_—__—. 
ITV.—Sotvrions anp Mountine Mep1ra. 


At microscopic objects may be divided into two main classes: those 
which are mounted in the dry condition, and those which are mounted 
in some preservative fluid or viscous medium. The latter class of 
objects constitute by far the larger number, and present the greatest 
obstacles to the attainment of successful results. In every case the 
selection of the particular fluid or medium to be employed is made 
with a view to the proper preservation of the object, and also to its 
special refractive power, that is, to its capacity for revealing the par- 
ticular feature or features of the object which it is desirable to observe. 
The medium and the object must alike remain unaffected and unaltered 
by the lapse of time, and by chemical and other agencies. The facility 
with which preservative fluids may be employed, also counts for much 
with microscopists. For some delicate vegetable structures there is 
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nothing better than distilled water, but distilled water would be 
wholly unsuitable for most animal preparations, for which Canada 
balsam is the proper medium. But though Canada balsam is an 
excellent medium for the darker and thicker animal tissues, it would 
render some of those of more delicate texture almost invisible, while 
glycerine or a preparation of gelatine would impart distinctness to 
their outlines. Again, an object immersed in distilled water abso- 
lutely pure would by-and-bye become obscured by fungoid vegetable 
growths, hence a little corrosive sublimate or creosote must be added 
to the water to prevent the formation of the fungi. Moreover care 
must be exercised that the cement which secures the covering glass 
to the cell, or slide, shall be of such a nature as to remain unaffected 
by the enclosed medium. Thus Brunswick black should not be 
employed as a cement for Canada balsam without some intervening 
non-resinous layer, because both alike contain turpentine, which may 
‘cause the black to run in and disfigure the mount. And as regards 
facility of employment, there are some media in which it is more diffi- 
cult to exclude air bubbles than in others. Much however depends 
upon the skill of the operator, and something upon the appliances 
which he possesses. 

Almost all objects have to be placed in solution preparatory to 
being mounted, the purpose of the solution being to dissolve and 
remove portions which would interfere with the clear definition of 
the parts which are to be subjected to examination—to render tissues 
more or less transparent—to produce chemical changes with corres- 
ponding alterations in color, bringing particular parts into view—and 
lastly to saturute and fill all the vessels with fluid to the exclusion of 
air bubbles, and so prepare the way for the readier entrance of the 
proper mounting fluid. 

The principal solution employed by microscopists is caustic potash, 
sold as ‘liquor potasse’’. It possesses the invaluable property of 
dissolving all the soft internal portions of insect structure, leaving 
the chitinous or horny integuments unaffected, except that they are 
softened in a slight degree. The time during which the object will 
remain in the potash solution will depend upon its degree of opacity, 
thickness, and size; some of the larger insects when soaked entire 
require a period of three or four weeks of saturation, while in the 
case of smaller insects and minute dissections a few days immersion 
will suffice. When the viscera are sufficiently dissolved they must 
be forcibly expelled by pressure between glass slips, and the object 
washed in distilled water to cleanse it thoroughly. The pressure must 
be applied gently at first to expel the dissolved portions. If given too 
suddenly the skin is liable to crack. The glass slips should be brought 
gradually together, the pressure being increased from one end towards 
the other, so that the contents may escape from the abdomen, that is, 
supposing the object is entire. If a fragment only, the pressure will 
be in the direction of readiest egress. If the object fails to yield to 
gentle pressure, it should be returned to the caustic solution for a few 
days longer. The cleansing is performed by means of a syringe and 
camel-hair brushes. Into a saucer of perfectly clean water (for the 
finest structures the water must be distilled or at least filtered) the 
insect when squeezed is dropped, and well syringed. It is then 
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squeezed again, two, three, half-a-dozen times if need be, and syringed, 
and washed with the camel-hair brushes to remove any dirt or dust 
which may yet cling to its limbs or tissues. The water also shculd be 
changed as often as it gets perceptibly discolored. It is very impor- 
tant that this cleansing be performed in an efficient manner, since 
the absence of foreign matters is indispensable to a good slide. 

Some objects, as fish-scales, wings, sections of horn, bone, ete., 
require immersion in caustic potash merely for cleansing purposes, the 
removal of dirt and grease being the object in view. 

For the purpose of rendering dark and semi-opaque objects more 
transparent, turpentine is commonly employed. ‘There are many cases 
in which its use is not permissible, as, for instance, when simple fluids 
are to be employed as the media for mounting; but for the great 
majority of entomological preparations, and for those which have to 
be mounted in balsam, turpentine is commonly used. The turpentine 
should be filtered once or twice through blotting-paper, to cleanse it. 
Previous to immersion therein the object must be dried, else it will 
become cloudy and be spoiled. The method of drying will depend 
upon the nature of the object. Usually it is laid between folds of 
blotting-paper, and submitted to very gentle pressure, by which most 
of the moisture is absorbed. But in the case of delicate structures 
this would be too rough a process. ‘These are, therefore, placed 
between glass slips, and the superfluous moisture is absorbed by 
capillary attraction into the edges of a fragment of blotting-paper, 
the remainder being suffered to evaporate while the object is laid aside 
for a day or two. 

The time during which an object should remain in this solution 
will depend chiefly upon its opacity. Those of more transparent 
texture should not remain therein more than two or three days, while 
a month, six weeks, or two months will not be too long for dark thick 
substances. There is a very great advantage also in lengthy immer- 
sion, and it is this: that the turpentine, by filling all the vessels and 
cells, prepares the way for the subsequent access of the balsam. The 
same remark applies with equal force to the other solutions employed 
in preparing objects for mounting. Whatever media are employed, 
whether water, glycerine, gelatine, etc., it is a great advantage to 
immerse the object in a similar solution, diluted, where practicable, 
for a considerable time previously, in order that the fluid may enter 
into and occupy all the vessels, and so prepare the way for the entrance 
of the medium in which it is to be preserved. This precaution is more 
especially to be observed when the microscopist does his mounting 
without the assistance of an air-pump. 

Next after turpentine, one of the most indispensable solutions 
employed by the microscopist is absolute alcohol. This effects for 
vegetable tissues that which turpentine does for those of insects. It 
renders them more transparent, removes coloring matters, absorbs 
water from the vessels, and is itself readily absorbed in turn when 
necessary, and thus prepares the way for the proper mounting media. 
‘To enumerate its various uses would be to touch on nearly every branch 
of microscopy, so universal is its value. It is either used pure, or 
diluted with water, or mixed with water and glycerine, according to 
the end to be attained. When used pure, a few minutes of immersion 
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are usually sufficient for the purpose of dehydration before the object 
is transferred to what is termed the clearing fluid, that is, the fluid 
which is to prepare it for the mounting medium. When diluted, the 
immersion may last for several hours or days, until the alcohol, having 
done its work, evaporates, leaving the water or gelatine behind. 

There are besides numerous solutions used for special purposes. 
Thus iodine is used as a test for starches, turning them blue, and for 
cellulose, turning it brown. It is made by dissolving one grain of 
ludine, and three grains of iodide of potassium, in an ounce of distilled 
water. Nitric acid stains albumen yellow. Both it and hydrochloric 
acid are employed in the boiling down of sedimentary deposits for the 
extraction of diatoms. Chloroform and ether are valuable from their 
property of dissolving resins and oils. These are the principal; but 
other solutions, test liquids and reagents, are employed in histological 
researches. 

Foremost among the media for mounting comes Canada balsam. 
It is the resinous juice of a fir tree called the Balm of Gilead Fir 
(abies balsamea), and is the purest of the turpentines. Its refractive 
power is nearly equal to that of glass, and its transparency in thin 
tilms is perfect. Its use is not confined to the microscopist. The 
optician employs it for cementing together the object glasses for 
achromatic combinations in microscopes and telescopes, and it is used 
in medicine, as well as in the preparation of transparent varnishes. 

Objects mounted in Canada balsam are rendered more transparent 
than if mounted dry. It is viscid when cold, growing thicker with 
age owing to the evaporation of its essential oil, and must be warmed 
in order to render it sufficiently fluid to permeate the object. Different 
degrees of heat are required with different objects. In some instances 
where it is undesirable that the vessels should be filled with the 
balsam, as in some sections of bone and similar hard substances, it is 
used almost cold, so as to form a thin film only over their surfaces. 
In others again it is made quite hot and liquid. Moreover some ob- 
jects of delicate texture would be injured by the amount of heat 
necessary to make the balsam run, and for these it is well to keep a 
bottle of it diluted with chloroform, the chloroform rendering it 
sufficiently fluid to be used cold, while, owing to its volatile nature it 
soon evaporates, leaving the object hard set in the course of two or 
three weeks. The previous soaking of the object in turpentine is an 
immense and indeed necessary aid to successful balsam mounting, 
since the turpentine prepares the way for the entrance of the balsam, 
and without such previous solution it is almost impossible to eliminate 
air bubbles. 

These bubbles are the bane of the microscopist, the pons asinorum 
of the beginner. Practice alone will enable him to overcome the diffi- 
culties which they offer in the way of successful mounting. An air 
bubble too small to be distinguished by the naked eye will render an 
otherwise good mount unsightly. It is not that bubbles spoil the 
mounts in the sense of rendering them useless—in many instances the 
value of a slide as a means of information is not lessened by the 
presence of a bubble or two—but that it becomes an eyesore, marring 
the beauty of an otherwise pleasing object. And besides, bubbles 
when present have a tendency to increase and multiply by forming a 
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nucleus of air which exercises an increasing desiccating influence, with 
the result ultimately of rendering the slide worthless. The great 
preventive against bubbles lies in thoroughly saturating the object 
first of all in turpentine, in using the balsam at a moderate tempera- 
ture, and in careful placing down of the covering glass, which should 
be lowered gradually and steadily. Balsam diluted with chloroform 
is less liable to develop bubbles than the simple resin itself, but it 
wants a longer time to harden. Many microscopists employ a small 
air pump with a receiver of about four inches in diameter to exhaust 
the air from the object, and this is especially valuable in the case of 
vegetable preparations, but it is not essential if proper precautions 
and care be taken. 

After Canada balsam come a host of media of a viscous, or fluid, 
nature, some of them widely employed, others having a restricted ap- 
plication. Glycerine, gelatine, gum dammar, Farrant’s medium, 
Thwaite’s fluid, Goadby’s solutions, camphor water, are among the 
chief and best known of these. But in addition, most microscopists 
employ some preparation or preparations of their own, chiefly modifica- 
tions of the above which they consider to be possessed of some special 
value. 

Glycerine in a diluted form is used for vegetable substances, being 
mixed with camphor water, in the proportion of one of glycerine to 
two of camphor water, the presence of the latter checking the growth 
of Confervze in the slide. It has then little more consistence than 
water, and is practically a fluid, requiring a ‘cell’ for the enclosing 
of the immersed object, and, as in the majority of fluid mounts, the 
object should be placed in a solution similar in character for some 
time previous to its enclosure in the cell. The diluted glycerine is 
used cold and dropped into the cell with a ‘drop tube”. 

Glycerine jelly is a preparation of glycerine, gelatine, alcohol, and 
white of egg, and is a very excellent medium for vegetables. One 
ounce of gelatine is soaked in cold water until dissolved. The super- 
fluous water is then poured off, and the containing vessel heated until 
the jelly is melted. When partly cooled a small quantity of white of 
egg is added, and boiled. The albumen is then removed by filtration, 
aud a mixture of six drachms of glycerine and a quarter ounce of 
strong camphorated spirits of wine is added. The result is a thick 
jelly having about the color and consistence of Canada balsam, which 
must be melted previous to use. ‘This is one of those media which it 
is better to purchase than to make. Objects to be mounted in this 
are first soaked in a fluid composed of dilute alcohol and glycerine. 

Another preparation of glycerine is made by dissolving four parts 
of alevhol and one of glycerine in three parts of water. Objects 
mounted in this require no previous solution, for, being placed in the 

liquid on their own slides, the spirit and water gradually pass by 
osinosic action into the cells, and having displaced their contents, 
evaporate, leaving the way free for the entrance of the gelatine. More 
gelatine being added to compensate for the evaporation, the result is 
an object enclosed zx situ, and saturated ready for the reception of the 
covering glass. 

Deane’s gelatine is a good and popular preservative. One ounce 
of gelatine is soaked in four or five ounces of water until it is quite 
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soft, five ounces of honey which have been boiled in a separate vessel 
are then added thereto, and both are boiled together. When partly 
cooled, half-an-ounce of spirits of wine and six drops of creosote are 
added, and the whole filtered. 

Gum dammar, or damar, is the product of an East Indian pine 
(Dammara orientalis). Diluted with turpentine it is used in place of 
Canada balsam, but requires no heat for its application. It is of a 
pale yellow color, and smells not unlike benzol when fresh. Though 
it runs freely, it hardens in a few days. Objects to be mounted in it 
require the same previous treatment as for Canada balsam. 

Farrant’s medium is composed of a thick solution of gum arabic, 
made in cold water, with which an equal quantity of glycerine is 
mixed. <A bit of camphor is added, and the liquid filtered. This is 
suitable for both animal and vegetable tissues, and is used cold. It 
is perfectly fluid, but hardens after a while. 

Thwaites’ fluid is sometimes used for seaweeds, but it is one of those 
things which had better be bought. Goadby’s solutions are easily 
made, and are very useful. One is composed of bay salt, four ounces, 
alum, two ounces, corrosive sublimate, two grains, boiling distilled 
water, one quart. Another contains the same ingredients, but the 
quantity of water and of corrosive sublimate is doubled. Distilled 
water is used for many delicate vegetable tissues. But camphor, 
or corrosive sublimate, is invariably added to check the growth of 
fungi. 

I have by no means exhausted the list of preservative media, but 
these must suffice. The inicroscopist will find it to his advantage to 
purchase most of these solutions rather than attempt to make them 
himself. The quantities required are so small that a shilling bottle of 
each will last for years, and will be properly compounded and filtered. 
The bottles should be stoppered and kept free from dust by being 
enclosed in a box or case, and their necks covered with caps of glass or 
gutta-percha. But other bottles are also in request among microscop- 
ists, to which we will draw attention in a future article. 


J. Horner. 


Che Arrational Ruot. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
Avutnor or *‘An Uwnsoctan Soctarist’’, ETC. 
sbininaielliatutes 
Cuarter Y. 

When the harvest was home, preparations were made at the Hall 
Cottage to receive another visitor. The Rev. George Lind was coming. 
Lord Jasper drove in the wagonet to the railway station, and met him 
on the platform. 

‘How are you, my dear fellow?” cried the clergyman, shaking 
Lord Jasper’s hand. ‘‘ Why did you trouble to meet me? I could 
have taken a fly. Most kind of you, I am sure. How is your dear 
mother? And Constance! How is she?” 
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‘‘ All quite well, thank you. Just show my fellow your traps: he 
will see to them.” 

‘Oh, there is no need to trouble him. I myself or a porter—oh, 
thank you, I am sure: the brown one with G. L. on it—and that 
small green metal box too, if you will be so good. Thank you very 
much. And how are you, Jasper, if I may call you so? Studious 
still, eh? I hope he will be careful of the box. No: not a word to 
him, I beg: it does not matter at all. What a charming little trap! 
What air! Happy man, Jasper! These fields are better than the close- 
alleys and garrets to which my profession leads me.”’ 

‘Jump in.” 

‘‘Thank you. And how is Marian?” 

‘“‘Quite well, thank you. verybody is quite well. The girls are- 
at a tennis party, or they would have come to meet you. They desired 
me particularly to apologize.” 

‘Oh, needless, most needless. Why should they not enjoy them- 
selves? What a landscape! The smiling beauty of nature in the 
country is like a—like a message to us. This is indeed a delightful 
drive.” 

‘Yes: she is a capital trotter, this mare of mine. What do you 
think of her?” 

‘‘A noble animal, Jasper. Although I never studied horseflesh, 
much, even in my university days, I can admire a spirited nag on 
occasion. But I have to content myself with humbler means of loco- 
motion in my own calling. A poor parson cannot entertain his friends 
as a magnate like you can. Have you anyone at the hall now, beside 
the girls?” 

‘‘No. The place will be rather dull for you, I am afraid.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow, not at all. I shall be satisfied and. 
thankful under all circumstances.” 


‘** We have led a humdrum life for the past month. Marian and 
Elinor have begun to study science in my laboratory. They come: 
there every day for an hour to work and discuss the latest advances in. 
physical research.” 

‘‘Indeed! I have no doubt Marian will find the study of nature 
most improving. It is very generous of you to allow her to trespass. 
on you.” 

““T occupy myself chiefly with Nelly McQuench. Marian is my 
assistant’s pupil; and he has made a very expert workwoman of her 
already. With a little direction, she can put a machine together as- 
well as I can.” 

‘*T am delighted to hear it. And dear Nelly?” 


‘Oh, dear Nelly rambles over the subject in the most capricious. 
manner, and is a very untrustworthy manipulator. But she is very 
amusing.” 

‘* Ah, Jasper! Ah! An unstable nature there: an unstable nature! 
I fear that Elinor has not been firmly trained. She needs to be tried 
by adversity.” 

‘No doubt she will be. Most of us are.” 
‘‘And dear Constance? Does she study?” 
“No.” 
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‘Ahem! A—have siimsiit That is St. Mildred’s yonder, is it 
not?” 

“It is. They have put a new clock in the tower, worth about sixty 
pounds. I believe they collected a hundred and fifty for the purpose. 
But you were going to say something else.” 

“No. At least, I intended to ask you about Marmaduke. He 
is coming down, I understand.” 

“7 dont know what he is doing. Some weeks ago he wrote to us 
that he had just returned from Paris; but I happened to know that 
he had then been back for some time. He has arranged to come since 
that twice; but on each occasion, at the last moment, he has made 
excuses. He can do as he likes now. I wish he would say definitely 
that he doesnt intend to come, instead of shilly-shallying from week to 
week. Hallo, Prentice, have the ladies returned yet?”? This was 
addressed to the keeper of the gate-lodge, at which they had now 
arrived. He replied that the ladies were still absent. 

‘‘Then,” said Lord Jasper, ‘‘we had better get down and stroll 
across the lawn. Perhaps you are tired, though ? ” 

“Not at all. Ishould prefer it. What a lovely avenue! What 
greenery! How—” 

‘*We were talking about Marmaduke. Do you know what he is 
doing at present? He talks of being busy, and of not having a moment 
to spare. Now, I can understand an idle bachelor not having a 
moment to spare in June or July; but what Marmaduke has to do i 
London in September is more than I can imagine.” 

‘*T do not care to enquire into these things too closely. I had 
intended to speak to you on the subject. Marm: duke, as I suppose 
you know, has taken a house at West Kensington.” 

‘A house at West Kensington! No: 1 did not know it. What 
has he done that for?” 

**T fear he has been somewhat disingenuous with me on the subject. 
I think he tried to prevent the matter coming to my ears; and when | 
asked him about it, he certainly implied—in fact, I grieve to say he 
left me under the impression that he had taken the house with a view 
to marrying dear Constance, and settling down. I expressed some 
surprise at his going so far out of town; but he did not volunteer any 
further explanation, and so the matter dropped.” The Rev. George: 
paused, and then continued in a lower tone, ‘‘ Not long afterwards, 
met him at a very late hour. He had perhaps exceeded a little in his 
cups ; for he spoke to me with the most shocking cynicism, inviting 
me to supper at this house of his, and actually accusing me of knowing 
perfectly well the terrible truth about his occupation of it. Hi 
assured me that she—meaning, I presume, the unhappy person wit: 
whom he lives there—was exceptionally attractive; aud | have sine 
discovered that she is connected with the theatre, and of great notoriety. 
I need not tell you how dreadful all this is to me, Jasper; but to ti 
best of my judgment, which I have fortified by earnest prayers fu: 
guidance, it is my imperative duty to tell you of it.” 

“The vagabond! It is exactly as I have always said: Constance 
is too tame for him. He does not care a d 

‘“‘Jasper, my dear fellow, gently,” said the clergyman, pressing 
his arm. 
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“That is all very well, Lind; but a man has no right to enter into 
connexions of that kind after he has engaged himself to a girl.” 

‘“‘He has no right at any time. Sin is never in season; and— 
alas !—it is never out of season when the devil is master.” 

‘“ All question of Constance’s marriage with him must be broken 
off at once.” 

‘* Let us not be hasty, Jasper. Who knows e 

“There is no excuse for hesitation. You must tell my mother 
to-night. Her eyes have been shut long enough: perhaps this will 
satisfy her that I am not incapable of common observation. <A nice 
game he has been playing with us! He has lied his way right 
through it.” 

““Calmly, Jasper. Take time. He has committed a grievous sin, 
nay, a most heinous offence; but it is not for us to judge him. Ah! I 
think I hear the carriage. Here it is. Dear Lady Sunbury has 
recognized me, and is waving her hand.” The Rev. George stood on 
tiptoe as he spoke, and flourished his low-crowned soft felt hat. 

During the ensuing greetings, Lord Jasper stood silent, looking 
at the horses with an expression that made the coachman uneasy. At 
dinner he ate little, and left the task of entertaining the visitor to his 
mother and the girls. ‘The clergyman was at no loss for con- 
versation. He was delighted with the dinner, delighted with the 
house, delighted to see the Countess looking so well, delighted to be 
assured that the earl was enjoying himself at Cyprus, and delighted 
to hear that the tennis party that day had been a pleasant one. Lord 
Jasper listened with impatience, and was glad when his mother rose. 
Before she quitted the diningroom he made a sign to her; and 
she soon returned, leaving Marian, Constance, and Elinor in the 
drawingroom. 

‘You will not mind my staying, I hope, George,” she said, as she 
resumed her seat. 

‘A delightful precedent, and from a distinguished source,” said 
the Rev. George. ‘‘ Allow me to pass the bottle. Ha! ha!” 

‘Thank you, no,” said the Countess. ‘I never take wine.’”? Her 
tone was inconclusive, as if she intended to take something else. 

‘¢ Will you take brandy ?” said Lord Jasper brusquely. 

Lady Sunbury lowered her eyelids in protest. Then she said: “A 
very little, if you please, Jasper. I dare not touch wine,” she con- 
tinued, to the clergyman. ‘I am the slave of my medical man in all 
matters relating to my unfortunate digestion.” 

“Mother,” said Lord Jasper: ‘George has brought us a nice 
piece of news concerning your pet Marmaduke.” 

The clergyman became grave and looked steadily at his glass. 

‘‘I do not know that it is fair to describe him as my pet exactly,” 
said the Countess, a little troubled. ‘‘I trust that there is nothing 
unpleasant the matter.” 

‘*QOh, nothing! He has settled down domestically in a mansion 
at West Kensington: that is all.” 

‘What! Married!” 

‘‘ Unhappily,” said the Rev. George, ‘‘ no, not married.” 

‘‘Qh!” said the Countess slowly, as an expression of relief. ‘It 
is very shocking, of course: very wrong indeed. Young men will do 
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these things. It is especially foolish in Marmaduke’s case; for his 
father is strict, and without his assistance he can hardly afford to 
make a settlement such as this kind of complication usually involves. 
Pray do not let it come to Constance’s ears. It is not a proper subject 
for a girl. Besides, it might make mischief.” 

‘‘ What on earth are you thinking of, mother?” said Lord Jasper. 
‘Tt is easy enough to tell Constance that the fellow is a blackguard, 
and——” 

“Oh Jasper, Jasper! Do not be so coarse. You know nothing 
about the world. Everybody does the same thing. I am very angry 
with him for burdening his income in such a way; but he will simply 
pension off this person as cheaply as he can, unless she should relieve 
him by forming some other connexion. What I fear most is that he 
may be cajoled into postponing his marriage too long. However, it 
cannot be helped.” 

‘In fact,” said Lord Jasper, bewildered and angry, ‘‘ you consider 
it quite a natural and proper life for your daughter’s husband to 
lead.” 

‘‘T beg you will control yourself, Jasper. I do not like to be 
spoken to in that tone. In discharging the very great responsibility 
which rests with a mother, I am compelled to take the world as I 
find it, and to acknowledge that certain very deplorable tendencies 
must be allowed for in society. You, in the solitude of your laboratory, 
eontemplate an ideal state of things that we all, I am sure, long for, 
but which unhappily does not exist. I have never enquired into 
Marmaduke’s private life; and I think you ought not to have done 
so. Icould not disguise from myself the possibility of his having 
entered into some such relations as those you have alluded to.” 

Lord Jasper lapsed into gloomy meditation, and did not answer. 

‘‘T am sure that you, George, must feel that it is absolutely necessary 
for us to keep this matter to ourselves.” 

The Rev. George glanced uneasily at Lord Jasper, and said gravely, 
‘‘T do not indeed see what blessing can rest on our interference in such 
an inexpressibly shocking business. It is for Marmaduke to wrestle 
with his own conscience.” 

‘Quite so,” said the Countess, shrugging her shoulders to invite 
attention to this confirmation of her judgment. ‘‘Is it not absurd of 
Jasper to speak of breaking off the match for such a cause ? ” 

‘‘T can sympathize with Lord Jasper’s feeling, I trust. It is 
natural for a candid nature to recoil from duplicity. But all our 
actions need charitable construction, and, remembering that, we should 
take heed to prevent our forbearance towards others from wavering. 
Who knows that the alliance with your pure and lovely daughter may 
not be the means specially ordained to rescue him from his present 
condition.” 

‘‘T think it very possible,” said the Countess. ‘ Besides, such 
things are recognized, though of course they are not spoken of. No 
lady could with common decency pretend to know that such connexions 
are possible, much less assign one of them as a reason for breaking 
off an engagement.” 

‘‘ Pardon me,” said the Rev. George; ‘‘ but can these worldly con- 
siderations add anything to the approval of our consciences? I think 
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not. We will keep our own counsel in this matter in the sight of 
Heaven. Then, whatever the world may think, all will surely come 
right in the end.” 

‘“‘T hope Jasper agrees with us,” said Lady Sunbury. 

‘‘T have not made up my mind,” he replied, rousing himself. ‘I 
shall join the girls as soon as you are ready, Lind. I think a mouth- 
ful of fresh air would do me good at present.” 

‘‘T am sure your good sense will prevent you from making useless 
mischief, Jasper,” said the Countess, rising. ‘I think this painful 
subject had better not be re-opened.” 

“T quite agree with you, quite,” said the Rev. George. ‘‘ Most 
painful. Permit me.” 

They went into the drawing-room, and found it deserted. The 
ladies were in the veranda. ‘The countess took up the paper and com- 
posed herself for a nap. ‘The two men went into the porch, where the 
girls, having seen the sun go down, were now watching the deepening 
gloom among the trees that skirted the lawn. Marian proposed that 
they should walk through the plantation whilst there was still a little 
light left; and the clergyman readily assented. Lord Jasper went into 
the hall, as though to get his hat; but instead of returning to the 
veranda, he went through the cottage to his laboratory, whence, 
emerging on the terrace by way of the window, he strolled away alone 
through the dusk. In a field not far from the plantation he saw a 
man leaning on the wire fence. 

‘¢ Hallo, Conolly! ” 

Conolly turned, and said ‘‘ Hallo! ”. 

‘“‘ Are you taking a stroll?” 

“Yes. The prospect of a dip into the London smoke gives an 
extra zest to an evening like this.” 

‘‘ Have you decided yet on what day to start ?” 

‘T think I shall start to-morrow evening.”’ 

‘You should take a trip somewhere, and rest yourself.” 

‘Thank you. I cannot stand holidays. Doing nothing makes me 
sick. No: I shall be back in a week or ten days at most.” 

They walked on for some time in silence, Conolly looking boldly 
across the landscape at the horizon, Lord Jasper sauntering beside 
him with downcast gaze. 

*¢ Conolly.” 

“ion.” 

‘¢ What is your opinion of woman ?” 

‘¢ A very inferior description of man.” 

“What! All of them?” 

‘All of them. Not that you may not find a good specimen of the 
female superior to a bad specimen of the male; but as a general thing 
men have the best of it. ‘They are educated to it.” 

‘‘T am not sure that you quite understand the conclusions to which 
your opinion leads, Conolly. For instance, you should have, accord- 
ing to your own theory, no respect for any woman.” 

‘“‘T have a certain respect for a dog. Respect is rather a vague 
term.” 

‘‘T mean that you would not suffer your judgment to be overborne 
by a woman’s.” 
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‘She might convince me that I was in error.” 

‘‘ But if you were not convinced, would you submit your judgment 
to hers out of respect or a feeling of duty?” 

“Certainly not, nor to a man’s either. What is the use of possess- 
1 , det: ag teste t 
ing judgment if you set it aside and rely on another’s brains? 

‘Well, let us drop generalizing, and consider a particular case. 
Suppose, for instance, a man disagreed with his mother in some family 
matter: would he not be bound to defer to her?” 


“Tt would depend. If it were a family matter which concerned 
him—of which the responsibility rested with him, I mean—he would, 
if he were a sensible man, act as he thought right, without any regard 
to her notions. If it were her own affair, he ought to let her choose 
her own course and not interfere, except to advise her. Not that she 
would take his advice unless she liked it; but he might offer it.” 

‘‘But would you include the women of your own family in the 
estimate which your experience may have led you to form of the out- 
side world?” 

‘“Of course. Why should I believe a woman to be an exception 
to the general rule because she gave birth to me; like a common 
patriot, who maintains that a certain country is the best in the world 
because he was born there ? ” 

‘‘ But is it not dangerous to trifle with one’s natural affection for 
one’s country and family? Surely some of the best points in our 
nature have their root in such feelings.” 

‘TI dont believe it. Nothing but mischief has its root in unreason. 
No doubt most people like their parents and their fatherlands. You 
would have a tenderness towards the rottenest and ugliest house ever 
built, if you lived in it during the years of your childhood. But it is 
one thing to like people: another to revere them or let them think for 

ou.” 

Whilst Conolly was speaking, they entered the plantation, where 
it was now very dark. Lord Jasper walked on in silence, thinking. 
He was disturbed by an exclamation from his companion, who stopped 
for a moment, and then went on cautiously a little in advance. 

‘What is the matter?” said Lord Jasper. 

‘Poachers, I suppose,” said Conolly indifferently. ‘‘There are 
three or four people waiting down there among the trees. I hope 
they wont mistake me for a gamekeeper, considering how I hate the 
game laws.” 

‘Pardon me,” said the voice of the Rev. George, coming from the 
place indicated by Conolly ; ‘‘ but we cannot foresee the consequences 
of any deception, however innocent it may appear.” With these 
words he broke covert, followed by the three young ladies. 

‘** We should have frightened you, only for George,” said Constance, 
as Lord Jasper came up. 

‘“Yes,” said Elinor. ‘As soon as he heard your voice, his con- 
science smote him for deceiving you. We thought at first that you 
were a gang of poachers.” 

‘We thought the same of you. I was going to arrest you, with 
Conolly’s assistance,” said Lord Jasper. ‘‘A clergyman arrested for 
poaching would create a sensation.” 
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‘Oh, I believe I have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Conolly,” 
said the Rev. George, formally. ‘I am glad to see you.” 

“Thank you,” said Conolly. ‘If you ladies have thin shoes on as 
usual, we had better come out of this.”’ 

‘‘As we ladies happen to have our boots on,’ 
shall stay as long as we like.” 

Nevertheless, they soon turned homewards; and as the path was 
narrow, they were compelled to walk in pairs. The clergyman, with 
Constance, led the way. Lord Jasper followed with Elinor. Conolly 
and Marian came last. 

‘Does that young man—Mr. Conolly—live at the Hall?” asked 
the Rev. George of Constance. 

“No,” she replied. ‘He has Rose Cottage, that little place on 
Quilter’s farm, all to himself.’’ 

‘‘Ha! Then he is very well off here.’ 

‘““A great deal too well off. Jasper allows him to speak to him as 
though he were an equal. However, I suppose Jasper knows his own 
business best.’’ 

‘“*T have observed that he is rather disposed to presume upon any 
encouragement he receives. It is a bad sign ina young man, and 
one, I fear, that will greatly interfere with his prospects.” 

‘‘He is an American, and I suppose thinks it a fine thing to be 
republican. But it is Jasper’s fault.. He spoils him. He once wanted 
to have him in the drawing-room in the evenings to play accompani- 
ments; but mamma positively refused to allow it. Jasper is exces- 
sively obstinate; and though he did not make a fuss, he got quite a 
habit of going over to Rose Cottage and spending his evenings there 
singing and playing. Everybody about the place used to notice it. 
Mamma was greatly disgusted. She cannot bear low people.” 


“Do you find him unpleasant—personally, I mean ?”’ 


“I! Oh dear no: I should never dream of speaking to him. His 
presence is unpleasant, since he exercises a bad influence on Jasper ; 
so I wish, on that account alone, that he would go.” 

“‘T trust Marian is careful to limit her intercourse with him as 
much as possible.” 

‘* Well, Marian learns electricity from him; and of course that 
makes a difference. I do not care about such things; and I never go 
into the laboratory when he is there; so I do not know whether he 
ventures to be familiar with her or not. I have no doubt that he is 
quite capable of it. But then, like a music master or a French 
governess, I suppose he has to speak to his pupils less ceremoniously 
than he would be allowed to do if he met them in the ordinary way.” 

‘It is a strange fancy of the girls, to study science.” 

‘‘T am sure I dont know why they doit. It is great nonsense for 
Jasper to do it, either. He will never keep up his position properly 
until he shuts up that stupid workshop. He ought to hunt and shoot 
and entertain a great deal more than he does. Papa is always either 
in London or abroad, so that we are really in Jasper’s hands for such 
matters. I think he is very foolish.” 

“Not foolish. Dont say that. Excuse my giving you a little 
lecture ; but it is not right to speak, even without thought, of your 
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brother as a fool. No doubt he is a little injudicious; but all men 
are not called to the same pursuits.” 

“Tf people have a certain position, they ought to make up their 
minds to the duties of their position, whether they are called to them 
or not.” 

The Rev. George, missing the deference with which ladies not 
related to him usually received his admonitions, changed the subject. 

Meanwhile, Conolly and Marian, walking more slowly than the 
rest, had fallen far behind. They had been silent at first. She 
seemed to be in trouble. At last, after some wistful glances at him, 
she said, 

‘‘Have you resolved to go to London to-morrow, or will you wait 
until Friday ?” 

“To-morrow, Miss Lind. Can I do anything for you in town?” 

Marian hesitated painfully. 

“Do not mind giving me plenty of bother,” he said. ‘I am so 
accustomed to superintend the transit of machines as cumbersome as 
trunks and as fragile as bonnet boxes, that the care of a houseful of 
ordinary luggage would be a mere amusement for me.” 

“Thank you; but it is not that. I was only thinking Are 
you likely to see my cousin, Mr. Marmaduke Lind, whilst you are in 
London ?”’ 

‘‘N—no. Unless I call upon him, which I have no excuse for 
doing.” 

“Oh! I thought you knew him.” 

“‘T met him at that concert.” 

“But I thought you were in the habit of going about with him. 
At least, I understood him one day to say that you had been to the 
theatre together.” 

‘So we were; but only once. We went there after the concert; 
and I have never seen him since.” 

‘Oh, indeed! I quite mistook.” 

“Tf you have any particular reason for wishing me to communi- 
cate with him, I will do so. I may venture so far on the strength of 
our former acquaintance and your recommendation.” 

“No, oh no. I wanted—it was something that could only be told 
to him indirectly by an intimate friend—by some one with influence 
over him. More a hint than anything else. But it does not matter. 
At least, it cannot be helped.” 

Conolly did not speak until they had gone some thirty yards or so 
in silence. Then he said, “If the matter is of serious importance to 
you, Miss Lind, I think I can manage to have a message conveyed to 
him by a person who has influence over him. I am not absolutely 
certain that I can; but probably I shall succeed without any great 
difficulty.” 

Marian looked at him with some surprise. ‘I hardly know what 
I ought to do,” she said, doubtfully. 

“Then do nothing,” said Conolly bluntly. ‘Or, if you want any- 
thing said to this gentleman, write to him yourself.” 

“* But I dont know his address; and my brother says I ought not 
to write to him. I dont think I ought, either; but I want him to be 
told something that may prevent a great deal of unhappiness; and it 
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seems so unfeeling to sit down quietly and say, ‘It is not my business 
to interfere,’ when the mischief might so easily be prevented.” 

“‘IT advise you to be very cautious, Miss Lind. Taking care of 
other people’s happiness is a thankless and dangerous task. You 
dont know your cousin’s address, you say?” 

“No. I thought you did.” 

Conolly shook his head. ‘‘ Who does know it?” said he. 

‘My brother George does; but he refused to tell me. I shall not 
ask him again.” 

“Of course not. I can find it out for you. But of what use will 
that be, since you think you ought not to write to him?” 

“I assure you, Mr. Conolly, that if it only concerned myself, I 
would not hesitate to tell you the whole story, and ask your advice. 
I feel sure you would show me what was right. But this is a matter 
which concerns other people only.” 

‘‘Then you have my advice without telling me. Dont meddle 
> 5+ 2? 

” = But—” 

“But what ?” 

*‘ After all, what I wish to do could not possibly bring about mis- 
chief. If Marmaduke could be given a hint to come down here at 
once—he has been invited, and is putting off his visit from week to 
week—it would be sufficient. He will get into trouble if he makes 
any more excuses. And he can set everything right by coming down 
now.” 

‘“‘T foresee difficulty in giving him such a vague warning as that, 
unless you will let it be given as a private message from yourself. 
And are you sure that his coming down will do good in the long run? 
If—excuse the guess—his appearance will only smooth matters over 
for the present, it might be better for him to stay away and bring the 
trouble to a head when it is young and small, than to shirk it until it 
becomes more formidable.” 

‘‘No: you mistake. It is not somuch to smooth matters over as to 
rescue him from a bad influence that is ruining him. There is a person 
in London from whom he must be got away at all hazards. If you 
only knew—I wish you knew.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I know more than you suppose. Come, Miss Lind, let 
us understand one another. Your family want your cousin to marry 
Lady Constance. I know that. She does not object. I know that 
too. He does.” 

‘‘Oh,”’ exclaimed Marian, ‘‘ you are wrong. He does not.” 

‘‘ Anyhow,” continued Conolly, ‘he acts with a certain degree of 
indifference towards her—keeps away at present, for instance. I infer 
that the bad influence you have mentioned is the cause of his remiss- 
ness.” 

‘‘Yes, you are right: only, looking at it all from without as you 
do, you are mistaken as to Marmaduke’s character. He is easily led 
away, and very careless about the little attentions that weigh so much 
with women ; but he is thoroughly honorable and incapable of trifling 
with Lady Constance. Unfortunately, he is easily imposed on, and 
impatient of company in which he cannot be a little uproarious. IL 
fear that somebody has taken advantage of this part of his character 
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to establish a great ascendancy over him. I”—here Marian became 
nervous, and controlled her voice with difficulty—‘“‘I saw this person 
once in a theatre; and I can imagine how she would fascinate Mar- 
maduke. She was so clever, so handsome, and—and so utterly abomi- 
nable. I was angry with Duke for bringing us to the place; and I 
remember now that he was angry with me because I said she made 
me shudder.” 

‘*T can well imagine it, Miss Lind: I happen to know her. In 
fact it is through her that I hope to find out his address.”’ 

‘*But her address is his address now, Mr. Conolly. I think it is 
somewhere in West Kensington.” 

Conolly suddenly stopped. Then, after deliberately collecting him- 
self, and choosing an attitude, he inquired with unnatural politeness, 

‘“Do I understand you to say that this person—pardon me for 
appearing even momentarily cognizant of her existence—is at present 
living with Mr. Lind?” 

Marian recoiled a step, frightened, and said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘*Since when, pray ?” 

“Very lately, I think. I do not know.” 

They looked at one another steadily for some moments: she 
earnestly regretting that she had lingered so far behind her com- 
panions. He walked on at last in his usual manner; but no other 
word passed between them until they approached the veranda. Then 
he stopped again, and took off his hat. 

‘* Permit me to leave you now,” he said smoothly. ‘‘Good night.” 

**Good night,’’ faltered Marian. 

He walked gravely away. Marian hurried into the veranda, where 
she found Lord Jasper and Elinor. The other couple had gone into 
the drawing-room. 

‘**Hallo!” said Lord Jasper: ‘‘ where is Conolly? I want to say 
a word to him before he goes.” 

‘* He has just gone,” said Marian, pointing across the lawn. Lord 
Jasper immediately ran out in the direction indicated, and left the two 
cousins alone together. 

‘Well, Marian,” said Elinor: ‘‘ do you know that you have taken 
more than quarter of an hour longer to come from the plantation than 
we did, and that you look quite scared? Our sweet Constance, as the 
parson calls her, has been making some kind remarks about it.” 

‘Do I look disturbed? I hope Auntie wont notice it. I wish I 
could go straight to bed without seeing anybody.” 

‘Why? What is the matter?” 

‘I will tell you to-night when you come in tome. I am disgusted 
with myself; and I think Conolly is mad.” 

“Mad!” 

“‘On my word I think Conolly has gone mad,” said Lord Jasper, 
returning at this moment out of breath and laughing. 

Elinor, startled, glanced at Marian. 

‘‘He was walking quite soberly towards the fence of the yellow 
field when I overtook him. Just as I was about to hail him, he 
started off and cleared the fence at a running jump. I climbed over 
and tried to overtake him; but he walked away at a furious rate, 
swinging his arms about, and laughing as if he was enjoying some 
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uncommonly good joke. I am not sure that I did not see him dance 
a hornpipe; but as it is so dark, I wont swear to that.” 

‘‘You had better not,” said Elinor sceptically. ‘‘ Let us come in, 
and pray do not encourage George to talk. I have a headache, and 
want to go to bed.” 

‘You have been in very good spirits, considering your headache,’” 
he replied, in the same tone. ‘‘ It has come on rather suddenly, has it 
not?” 

When they went into the drawing-room, they found that Constance 
had awakened her mother, and had already given her an account of 
their walk. Lord Jasper added a description of what he had just 
witnessed. ‘I have not laughed so much for a long time,” he said in 
conclusion. ‘‘ He is usually such a steady sort of fellow.” 

“T see nothing very amusing in the antics of a drunken work- 
man,” said the Countess. ‘‘ How you could have left Marian in his 
care even for a moment, I am at a loss to conceive.” 

‘¢He was not drunk, indeed,” said Marian. 

‘Certainly not,” said Lord Jasper. ‘‘I was walking with him 
for some time before we met the girls. You are very pale, Marian. 
Have you also a headache? ” 

‘¢T have been playing tennis all day; and I am quite tired out.” 

Soon afterwards, when Marian was in bed, and Miss McQuench, 
according to their custom, was seated on the coverlet conversing with 
her, they discussed the adventure very earnestly. 

‘¢ Dont understand him at all, I confess,” said Elinor, when Marian 
had related what had passed in the plantation. ‘‘ Wasnt it rather 
rash to make a confidant of him in such a delicate matter?” 

“That is what makes me feel so utterly ashamed. He might 
have known that I only wanted to do good. I thought he was 
above false delicacy.” 

‘‘T dont mean that. How do you know that the story is true? 
You only have it from Mrs. Leith Fairfax’s letter ; and she is perhaps. 
the greatest liar in the world.” 

“OQ Nelly, you ought not to talk so strongly about people. She 
would never venture to tell me a made-up tale about Marmaduke.” 

‘In my opinion, she would tell anybody anything for the sake of 
using her tongue or pen.” 

‘“‘It is so hard to know what to do. There was nobody whom I 
could trust, was there? Jasper would have quarreled with Marma- 
duke; and Constance, of course, was out of the question. There was 
Auntie; but I did not like to teil her.” 

‘¢ Because she is an evil-minded old Jezebel, whom no nice woman 
would talk to on such a subject,” said Elinor, giving the bed a kick 
with her heel. 

‘*Hush, Nelly. I am always in terror lest you should say some- 
thing like that before other people, out of sheer habit.” 

‘‘Never fear. You were saying that you had no means of con- 
veying a hint to Duke except by Conolly. So it turns out that they 
are not intimate at all.” 

“Not a bit. They only went to the theatre together that one time. 
I suppose I ought to have dropped the subject when he told me that; 
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Sut it seemed so awkward and mistrustful to do so, that I was led 
on into telling him all about it. Besides, he knew as well asI did.” 

‘Well, you have done the best you could. I think you were quite 
right ; and if he doesnt appreciate your motives, he is even worse than 
Lady Sunbury thinks him. There is no use in regretting what cannot 
‘be recalled. You cannot have the security of couventionality along 
with the self respect of sincerity. By the bye, do you remember that 
Jasper and his fond mamma and George had a family council after 
dinner? You may be sure that George has told them everything.”’ 

“What! Then my wretched attempt to have Marmaduke warned 
was useless. Oh, Nelly, this is too bad. Do you really think so? 
When I told him before dinner what Mrs. Leith Fairfax wrote, he 
only said he feared it was true, and refused to give me the address.” 

‘* And so threw you back on Conolly. I am glad the responsibility 
rests with George. He knew very well that it was true; and he had 
only just been telling Jasper. I guessed by the way Jasper talked 
to me that something was troubling him. Master Georgy has no right 
to be your brother. He is worse than a dissenter. Dissenters try to 
be gentlemen; but George has no misgivings about himself on that 
score, and so he gives undivided energy to his efforts to be parsonic. 
He is an arrant hypocrite.” 

‘‘T dont think he is a hypocrite. I think he sincerely believes 
that his duty to the Church requires him to behave as he does.” 

‘Then he is a fool, which is worse.” 

‘‘T wish he were more natural in his manner.” 

‘‘ He is natural enough. It is always the same with parsons: ‘it 
is their nature to’. It is getting rather cold here outside the blankets. 
Good night.” 


(To be continued.) 
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TueEreE is still, peradventure, so much of fascination for men in the 
personality and the work of Edgar Poe that a fresh attempt at an esti- 
mate of these may escape even the tacit protest of the much-enduring 
votary of polite letters, accustomed as he is to lay down his magazine 
with the verdict that of making many criticisms there is no end. 
Demurrers to the re-judgment of literary cases, indeed, have been 
made too often not to supply their own rebuttal. A solvitur ambulando 
has disposed of the complacent conclusion of our fathers that everything 
had been said that could be said about Shakspere; and to-day we can 
meet the d/asé reader with the axiom that each generation must of 
necessity have its own opinions about the past, such opinions being 
simply the expression of its special relation to things. Evolution is a 
name potent to put down the most obstreperous Conservative in criti- 
cism. But, all the same, it is a satisfaction to turn to a topic of which 
the freshness is almost unchallenged at the age of a generation in the 
rineteenth century. 

Just because of its fascination, indeed, the Poe problem has been 
less methodically handled than most. Its aspects are so bizarre that 
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critics have been more concerned to declare as much than to sum them 
up with scientific exactitude. First the ear of the world was won 
with a biography unparalleled in literature for its calculated calumny— 
a slander so comprehensive and so circumstantial that to this day per- 
haps most people who have heard of Poe regard him as what he 
himself called ‘that monstrum horrendum—an unprincipled man of 
genius”, with almost no moral virtue and lacking almost no vice. It 
was an ex-clergyman—Griswold—who launched the legend; and 
another clergyman—Gilfillan—improved on it to the extent of suggest- 
ing that the poet broke his wife’s heart so as to be able to write a poem 
about her. ‘The average mind being, however, a little less ready than 
the clerical to believe and utter evil, there at length grew up a body 
of vindication which for instructed readers has displaced the sinister 
myth of the early records. The vindication, as it happened, began 
immediately on the publication of Griswold’s memoir; only, the slander 
had the prestige of book form while the defence was at first confined 
to newspapers; hence an immense start for the former: but at length 
generous zeal triumphed to the extent of creating an almost stainless 
effigy of the poet—stainless save for the constitutional flaw which was 
confessed only to claim for it a tender and tearful pity. Then there 
came a reaction; the facts were more closely studied and more unsym- 
pathetically pronounced upon; the admission of a constitutional flaw 
was capped by a professedly scientific but unscientifically hostile 
diagnosis which pronounced the hapless poet an epileptic; and the 
last and most ambitious edition of his works is supervised by a none 
too friendly critic. Good and temperate criticism has been forthcoming 
between whiles; but there is still room, one fancies, for an impartial 
re-statement of the facts. 

‘*Tt would seem,” writes Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, the American 
poetess, sometime the fiancée of Poe, and one of the vindicators of his 
memory—‘‘ it would seem that the true point of view from which his 
genius should be regarded has yet to be sought”. The full force of 
that observation, perhaps, cannot be felt unless it be read in contiguity 
with some of the sentences in which Mrs. Whitman professedly sets 
forth her point of view :— 


‘Wanting in that supreme central force or faculty of the mind, whose 
function is a God-conscious and God-adoring faith, Edgar Poe sought 
earnestly and conscientiously for such solution of the great problems of 
thought as were alone attainable to an intellect hurled from its balance by 
the abnormal preponderance of the analytical and imaginative faculties.” 

‘‘These far-wandering comets, not less than ‘the regular, calm stars’, 
obey a law and follow a pathway that has been marked out for them by 
infinite Wisdom and essential Love.” 


The school-girl Theism exemplified in these passages appears to be 
the reigning religion in the United States, and is doubtless common 
enough everywhere else; and it seems sufficiently clear that for people 
whose minds oscillate between conceptions of Poe’s intellect as hurled 
from its balance and as wisely guided by a loving God who deprived 
it of the faculty of God-consciousness—for such people the ‘ true 
point of view from which his genius should be regarded” must indeed 
be far to seek. That point of view can hardly be one from which 
you explain the infinite while perplexed by the finite; it is to be 
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attained not d priori but d posterior’; that is to say, Poe’s life and his 
works have to be studied with an eye, not to discovering a scheme 
of infinite wisdom, or even to finding a “point of view”’, but simply 
to the noting of the facts and the arranging of them. The true point 
of view is surely that from which you see things. 

Much, of course, depends on methods of observation. At the 
outset, we are confronted by the facts that Poe’s father married 
imprudently at eighteen, and that his mother was an actress. That is 
either a mere romantic detail or a very important fact, according as 
Poe is regarded as an organism or an immortal soul. Here, indeed, 
the point of view means the seeing or the not seeing of certain facts ; 
but as most people to-day have some little faith in the operation of 
heredity, it may be assumed that the significance of Poe’s parentage is 
admitted when it is mentioned. Recent investigators have come to the 
conclusion that David Poe was not merely romantic and reckless, but 
given tothe hard drinking which was so common in the Southern 
States in his time; and thus, coming of a father of intemperate habits 
and headlong impulses, and of a mother whose very profession meant 
excitement and shaken nerves, Poe had before him tremendous pro- 
babilities of an erratic career. As fate would have it, the man who 
adopted the little Edgar on the death of the young parents—they both 
died of consumption—did everything to agyravate and nothing to 
counteract the temperamental conditions of the life he took in charge. 
We know that Edgar’s brother William Henry, who may or may not 
have been equally ill-managed by the friend who adopted him, turned 
out a clever scapegrace and died young; but certain it is that Mr. 
Allan was no wise guardian to Edgar. The habits of the house were 
Southern and convivial; the clever child was petted, flattered, and 
spoiled ; and it seems that Poe might have been made a toper by his 
environment even if he had no bias that way. Again, Mr. Allan was 
rich, and Poe had no prospective necessities of labor, no sense of 
obligation to be methodical; which makes it the more natural that 
his later life should be a failure financially, and the more remarkable 
that he should exhibit unusual powers of close and orderly thought. 
Finally, the boy’s shifting life—his schooling in England, his brief 
mnilitary cadetship at West Point, and his studentship at the Virginia 
University—all tended to deprive him of the benefits of habit, which 
might conceivably have been some safeguard against his hereditary 
instability ; and at the same time his training tended to develop, 
though inadequately and at random, his purely intellectual powers, 
while supplying him with no moral guidance worth mentioning. Such 
a character required the very wisest management: it had either bad 
management or none. It was therefore only too natural that the 
youth should be self-willed and insubordinate at West Point, and 
much given to gambling at college. 

The other side of the picture, however, must be kept in view. 
While apparently loosely related to life in respect of the normal affec- 
tions (he seems to have had no communication with his brother or his 
sister, and to have had no attachment to Mr. Allan) he was very far 
from being the unfeeling and loveless creature he was so long believed 
to be. He seems to have described himself accurately when he wrote 
of his uncommon and invariable tenderness to animals; and there is a 
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trustworthy story of his passionate grief on the death of a lady—the 
mother of a school-companion—who had been kind tohim. The grief 
took the shape of midnight vigils in the churchyard, but it could hardly 
be the less sincere on that account. And an important piece of testi- 
mony is given by a lady who knew him and his connexions well—Mrs. 
Weiss—as to the manner of his marriage. The majority of respectable 
readers, probably, have regarded Poe’s marriage to his beautiful and 
penniless young cousin as one of his acts of culpable recklessness ; but 
it turns out that it was rather a deed of generous devotion. He had 
acted as a boy tutor to Virginia Clemm in her early childhood, and 
when, after his final rupture with Mr. Allan, he went to reside with 
his aunt, the young girl acquired a worship for him. It was on Mrs. 
Clemm’s impressing on him, when he contemplated leaving her house 
after being an inmate for two years, the absolute absorption of 
the girl in his existence, that he proposed the marriage. She was 
hardly fifteen, poor child, but she was of the precocious Southern 
blood, and her youth seems to have made her mother only the more 
fearful of the effect of separation from her adored cousin. Poe’s 
marriage was thus an act not of free choice, but of prompt generosity. 
Devoted as she was up to her death, Virginia never gave him the full 
intellectual companionship he would have sought in a wife; but there 
is no pretence that he ever showed her the shadow of unkindness, and 
it isadmitted that in her last days he was tenderness itself. All which 
is a fair certificate of good domestic disposition, as men and poets go. 

What then was there in Poe’s life as a whole to justify detraction ? 
When the testimony is fully sifted the discreditable facts are found to 
be: first and chiefly, that he repeatedly gave way to his hereditary 
vice of intemperance; secondly, that he committed one serious lapse 
from literary integrity; thirdly, that he was often splenetic and some- 
times unjust as a critic; fourthly, that he showed ingratitude and 
enmity to some who befriended him. Setting aside his youthful 
passionateness and prodigality, that is now the whole serious moral 
indictment against him. ‘The insinuations and assertions of Griswold, 
to the effect that he committed more than one gross outrage, are found 
to be either wholly false or wholly without proof; and many of the 
biographer’s aspersions on his disposition have been indignantly re- 
pudiated by those who knew him well—as Mr. G. R. Graham and Mr. 
N. P. Willis, both of whom employed him. As for the alleged ingrati- 
tude to un-named friends, it seems only fair to ask whether any such 
faults may not be attributed to the havoc ultimately wrought in Poe’s 
delicately balanced temperament by fits of drinking. Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard has given an account of some very singular ill-treatment he 
received from Poe while the latter edited the Broadway Journal—treat- 
ment which at once suggests some degree of cerebral derangement on 
his part; aud a story told of his resenting a home-thrust of criticism 
by a torrent of curses, goes to create the same impression. This was 
in his latter years, at a time when a thimbleful of sherry could excite 
him almost to frenzy, and when, according to Mr. Fairfield, he had 
developed incurable cerebral disease. Setting aside the question of 
his fairness as a critic, which will be discussed further on, there re- 
mains to be considered his one noteworthy deflection from literary 
honesty. He did undoubtedly publish under his own name a manual 
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of Conchology which incorporated, without acknowledgment, passages 
from a work by Captain Brown published in Glasgow; and it is alleged 
by Griswold, and implied by Mr. Stoddard, that the American book 
is substantially based on Brown’s. But how far Poe’s plagiarism went 
has not been clearly shown. Mr. Stoddard, who exhibits a distinct 
and not altogether unnatural bias against his biographee, prints 
parallel passages which undoubtedly amount to ‘‘conveyance”; but 
he unjustifiably omits to answer the statement on the other side, that 
the ‘‘ Manual of Conchology”’ was compiled under the supervision of 
Professor Wyatt; that Poe contributed largely to it; that the publish- 
ers accordingly wished to use his popular name on the title-page; and 
that, finally, the book, though corresponding in part to Brown’s be- 
cause based, like that, on the system of Lamarck, is essentially an 
independent compilation. Such is the statement of Professor Wyatt, 
and the matter ought to be easily settled. What-Mr. Stoddard does is 
to convey the impression that Poe copied wholesale, though only a few 
appropriations are cited; and it is impossible on these to say what 
was the extent of the wrong-doing. Now, whereas virtual appropria- 
tion of an entire book must be pronounced a serious act of literary 
dishonesty, the incorporation of some of another man’s paragraphs or 
sentences is so common an offence among compilers, not to mention 
original writers, that it may reasonably be classed beside those in- 
numerable acts of lax morality in commerce for which it is almost idle 
to denounce any offender singly. But supposing the action to be 
summarily pronounced discreditable, it still seems only reasonable to 
suggest that it might be accounted for by the demoralisation resulting 
from intemperance, without its being concluded that Poe was essenti- 
ally a dishonorable man. ‘There is ample evidence as to his scrupu- 
lous honesty and fidelity in his relations with his literary employers ; 
and it is not recorded that he ever inflicted loss on any man, any more 
than unkindness on those about him. We sum up, then, that Poe’s 
mental and moral balance, delicate by inheritance, was injured by the 
drinking habits into which he repeatedly relapsed; but that his consti- 
tution was such that what was to others extremely moderate indulgence 
could be for him disastrous excess. 

Now, it might be argued with almost irresistible force that such a 
case as this is one for pity and not for blame—that a man of Poe’s 
heredity and obvious predisposition to brain disease is to be looked on 
in the same spirit asis one who suffers from downright hereditary 
insanity. But, seeing it may be replied that all vices are similarly 
the result of hereditary and brain conditions, and that we should 
either blame all offenders to whom we allow freedom of action, or 
none, I am inclined to rest the defence of Poe on a somewhat different 
basis; and to substitute for a deprecatory account of his moral dis- 
advantages the assertion that morally he compares favorably with 
the majority of his fellow creatures. Whether that is either a paradox 
or a piece of extravagant cynicism let the reader carefully judge. 

It is, I submit, the habit of most people, in judging of any character 
in favor of which they are not prejudiced, to try it by the standard 
of an imaginary personage who is without any serious fault. The 
strength of this disposition can be seen at almost any performance of 
a melodrama in a theatre, the great body of the audience being 
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obviously in strong sympathy with virtues of which there is reason to 
doubt their own general possession ; and strongly hostile even to: 
vices which they may fairly be presumed in many cases to share. As 
for the general disposition to condemn the vices we are not inclined 
to, that may be dismissed as a commonplace. And yet it is one of the 
rarest things to find these facts recognised in conduct. A rational 
moral code is hardly ever to be met with. Intemperance—to bring 
the question to the concrete—may be reduced in common with most 
other vices to an admitted lack of self control; but it is clearly blamed 
for some other reason than that it evidences such a defect. Ifa man 
or woman falls hopelessly in love, however abject be the loss of self- 
command, the average outsider never thinks of calling the enamored 
one vicious merely on account of the extremity of the passion. That, 
on the contrary, is regarded by many people as rather a fine thing. If, 
again, a man is either extremely selfish or extremely prodigal, while 
he may be censured for his fault, he is still held to be less blameable 
than the mere intemperate drinker. Sometimes the censure passed on 
the latter is justified on the score that his vice impoverishes others ; 
but this is not always so; and in any case the selfish or ill-natured 
man and the spendthrift may do equal injury to the happiness of 
others. The truth is that the revulsion against the drunkard’s vice 
arises from a keen sense of the physical degradation it works in its 
subject ; and how strong and how instinctive this is can be told by 
many men who have contemplated in helpless fury the excesses of 
relatives or dear friends. In these cases severe blame may be justified 
by the feeling that the keenest reprobation is necessary to sting the 
drunkard into moral reaction; but it would be difficult to show that 
when a man is dead it is equitable or reasonable to apply the same 
degree of blame to him in reckoning his relation to his fellows. All 
criticism of dead celebrities should be regulated by two considerations : 
first, the risk or absence of risk that omission to censure for certain 
faults may encourage the living to repeat them; second, the need or 
otherwise for resisting any tendency to blame certain faults unduly. 
Thus it is reasonable and necessary to denounce Carlyle’s Philistinism 
and injustice in criticism so long as there is a tendency to complacently 
imitate him in these faults, or to applaud him for them—which comes 
to the same thing. It will be time enough to apologise for him as 
affected by the reaction after the French Revolution, and by his 
Puritan heredity, when it is no longer necessary to resist that reaction 
and to discredit theistic fanaticism. I confess I can see no other safe 
or rational principle on which to apply, in moral criticism of the dead, 
the general law that men’s actions are the outcome of their antecedents 
and environment. If so much be conceded, it must, I think, be allowed 
that there is no more need to-day to denounce Poe for his unhappy 
vice than to asperse Charles Lamb—which Carlyle, by-the-way, has 
done with the self-righteousness of the chief of Pharisees. Nobody is 
likely to be encouraged in tippling by the fact that we speak with 
tender pity of Lamb’s failing. The query— 
Who wouldn’t take to drink if drink’ll 
Make a man like Rip Van Winkle ? 
is not serious. 
No one in these days, indeed, does think it necessary to pass dam- 
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natory sentence on Lamb; and the difference between the ordinary 
judgments on Lamb and Poe isa striking illustration of the capricious- 
ness of popular morality. Lamb’s weakness for gin is regarded as 
morally on a level with his poor sister’s chronic homicidal mania; and 
of course, strictly speaking, his misfortune was as much a matter of 
cerebral constitution ashers. But surely if Mary Lamb is to be spoken 
of with pure pity for that during a fit of madness she caused the death 
of her beloved mother, and certainly if Charles is to be similarly pitied, 
we are committed to speaking gently of such a case as Poe’s. Yet people 
whose feeling for Lamb is entirely affectionate speak of Poe with austere 
disapproval; and I cannot but think that the explanation of this and 
much other asperity towards Poe’s memory is the singular quality of 
his literary work, especially of his tales. It has been remarked a 
hundred times that these are unique in literature in their almost 
complete destitution in the moral element, commonly so-called. They 
are one and all studies either of peculiar incident, intellectual pro- 
cesses, or strange idiosyncrasy ; and the ordinary reader, accustomed 
in his perusal of fiction to a congenial atmosphere of moral feeling, 
and to judicial contrasts of character such as he sees and makes in 
actual life, becomes chilled and uneasy in the strange regions to 
which Poe carries him. The common result seems to be the conclusion 
that the story-teller was lacking in moral feeling; and though every- 
one does not give effect to his conclusion as the Rev. Mr. Gilfillan did, 
such a conviction is, of course, not compatible with sympathy. How 
crudely and cruelly people can act on such semi-instinctive and 
unreasoned judgments is strikingly shown in the correspondence 
between Mrs. Whitman and Poe during the period of their engage- 
ment. 


‘You do not love me,” writes Poe passionately, ‘‘or you would have 


felt too thorough a sympathy with the sensitiveness of my nature to have 
so wounded me as you have done with this terrible passage of your letter— 
‘How often I have heard it said of you, He has great intellectual power, 
but no principle—no moral sense’.”’ 

One is disposed to echo the first clause; but the étourderie which 
Poe feels so acutely is only one of those moral stupidities of which 
naturally tender-hearted women become capable precisely because their 
moral and affectional sensibilities at times overbalance their common- 
sense. Nothing could be more witlessly and inexcusably cruel, and at 
the same time nothing could be more absurd; for if Poe really were 
without principle any protests of his to the contrary could be worth 
nothing; and if the accusation were false he had been ruthlessly 
insulted to no purpose; but the cruelty was probably unconscious, or 
nearly so. Poor Mrs. Whitman wrote, as lovers will, to extract an 
assurance which could have no value in the eye of pure reason, but 
which emotion craved; for the moment half believing what she said, 
but wishing to be disabused of her suspicion by a passionate denial. 
That she obtained. The most fortunate thing for a man so impeached 
would be the possession of a strong sense of humor, though that 
might involve a coolness of head which would jeopardise the amour. 
But poor Poe, wounded as he was, took God to witness that 


‘* With the exception of some follies and excesses, which I bitterly lament, 
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but to which I have been driven by intolerable sorrow, and which are hourly 
committed by others without attracting any notice whatever—I can call to 
mind no act of my life which would bring a blush to my cheek—or to yours.” 


And after alluding to the malignant attacks that had been made on 
him—for one of which he brought a successful libel action—and the 
enmity he had excited by his uncompromising criticisms, he cries : 
«‘ And you who know all this—you ask why I have enemies.... Forgive 
me if there be bitterness in my tone.” On which Mr. Ingram 
warmly comments that the man who wrote so must have been sincere. 
It is hardly necessary to urge it. Mrs. Whitman did but utter the 
valueless verdict of conventional minds on an abnormal individuality. 
With fuller knowledge she wrote after his death that, ‘‘so far from 
being selfish or heartless, his devotional fidelity to the memory of 
those he loved would by the world be regarded as fanatical”; and all 
the evidence goes to show that, whatever were his faults of taste as‘a 
littérateur, his moral attitude to his fellow creatures was that of one 
who was, as he claims for himself, quixotically high-minded. The 
truth is, an extensive fallacy underlies the aversion which many 
people have for Poe—the fallacy, namely, of assuming that a large 
share of what is vaguely called moral or human feeling, in an author 
or in anyone else, implies a disposition to right feeling or conduct; 
and that the absence of such feeling from an author’s fiction, or from 
anyone’s talk, implies a tendency to wrong-doing. And this fallacy, 
I think, lurks under the observation that Poe’s mind, if not immoral, 
was non-moral. The assumption in question is a sentimentality that 
is discredited by accurate observation of life. To return—in a perfectly 
dispassionate spirit—to Lamb, we see that his wealth of kindly 
sympathy did not save him from intemperance; and it could easily be 
shown that a great many moralists have been either gravely immoral 
characters or unamiable and variously objectionable. I confess I have 
never been able to regard Dante as a satisfactory personality, with his 
irrational and capriciously cruel code and his general inhumanity ; 
and a good many will agree with me that Carlyle, who was always 
moralising, was prone to gross injustice, and presents a rather 
ignoble moral spectacle in his own life. The slight on Poe’s 
moral nature was first published by Griswold, who is proved to 
have been a peculiarly mean and malignant slanderer; and the moral 
Mr. Gilfillan invented a gross calumny. Run down the list of 
men of genius of modern times who have discussed conduct and human 
nature, and you will find an extremely large proportion against whom 
could be charged blemishes of character and conduct from which Poe 
was free. The ferocity and fanaticism of Dante, the grossness of 
Chaucer, the hard marital selfishness of Milton, the brutality of Luther, 
the boorishness of Johnson, the ripe self-love of Wordsworth, the 
political bigotry of Scott, the colossal egoism of Goethe, the riot of 
Burns, the murky and selfish spleen of Carlyle, Shelley’s incapacity 
for self-sacrifice—all these are repellent and anti-social qualities 
which cannot be charged against Edgar Poe. In short, the ideal man 
of lively moral feeling and entirely beneficent conduct, by contrast 
with whom Poe is seen to be an incomplete human being, has never 
existed in flesh and blood; and if we take the rational course of 
striking an average of poor humanity we shall find, as before submitted, 
M 
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that our subject does not fall below it. We mayeven go further. In 
regard to the widespread and false notion that Poe was a libertine, 
we may endorse the assertion of Mr. Stoddard ‘that professional men 
and artists, in spite of a vulgar belief to the contrary, are purity itself 
compared with men engaged in business, and idle men of the world”’. 
Let us in fairness confess that the average man or woman is likely to 
be one or other of these things—mean, or gross, or faithless, or coldly 
selfish, or dishonest, or disingenuous, or cruel, or slanderous, or reck- 
lessly unjust ; though one or other of these qualities may co-exist with 
generosity, or philanthropy, or probity. If we recognise so much, we 
shall cease to animadvert on Poe’s failings; and proceed rather to 
consider how rare and how fine his work was. Joun Robertson. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tuts second volume of the ‘‘ International Library of Social Science ”’ * 
is from the pen of Mr. Laurence Gronlund, a Scandinavian American, 
and was originally published in the United States. The English edi- 
tion is edited by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, and differs considerably 
from the American publication in diction, and occasionally in spirit. 
To take but one instance; Mr. Gronlund concludes with an assertion 
of his willingness to suffer if he could win for his memory ‘‘a fraction 
of the adoring love which millions of the noblest men and women have 
felt for a Jesus”. This sentence is omitted in the English version, 
and many other omissions and alterations might be cited. Many 
readers will prefer the comparative terseness of the English, to the, 
at times, almost tropical exuberance of the American version. Proba- 
bly the author prefers his own style, while the editor prefers his way 
of presenting the same ideas. Personally, I think it is a mistake for 
anyone to edit the book of a living writer. It is far better that the 
author should speak for himself, and stand or fall by his merits; while 
it is also better that none should have the ungrateful and most labori- 
ous task of revising another man’s book, with the certainty that, at 
the end of his work, he will have incurred the disapproval of the 
author. 

The book has been received with much approval in the United 
States, and it may certainly claim to be an honest endeavor to present 
some of the ‘‘ details”? so much desiderated by practical English poli- 
ticians. To my own mind the chief merit of the book is the attempt 
to show that we have already growing in our midst the seeds of 
Socialism, and that the English nation has in working order many 
institutions which can readily be transformed into Socialistic centres 
of business. The question which presses on all thoughtful Socialists 
is the ‘“‘how” of the transition between the Old Order and the New. 


1 “The Co-operative Commonwealth”. By Laurence Gronlund. London: 
Modern Press, 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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It is easy to say “‘ Revolutionise’’, but what are the steps we ought to 
take? Nay, it would be easy to lead out men to murder and to be 
murdered, but when the slaying was over, what pledge have we that 
from the smoking ruins of the elder civilisation there should arise, 
phoenixlike, the form of a new Social System, fair and young? What 
certainty, rather what probability, is there, that out of the hell of 
anti-social strife a social union would emerge, closer than any brother- 
hood the world has known? Asa contribution to the “how” of the 
change, Mr. Gronlund’s book is to me valuable. In many subordinate 
details I differ from the author, and his hope that the complete change 
will come within a short period I cannot share; I do not think that 
he makes sufficient allowance for the inertness of human stupidity and 
aversion to radical change, but his enthusiasm will help forward the 
realisation of his dream, and where so many are drowsy and indiffer- 
ent, we may well pardon the over-confidence of a generous sympathy. 

Mr. Gronlund commences his difficult task by exposing the unfair- 
ness of the present system of production for profit, and sketching the 
social anarchy which now prevails. He shows first—employing dia- 
grams to render his meaning obvious to the most careless reader— 
that you may take the wealth produced in any given year, and divide 
it into wages paid to the wealth-producers and “surplus”. Thus the 
net produce of the manufacturing industries of the United States, in 
1870, was £262,000,000. (‘‘Net produce”? means the value of the 
manufactured articles, minus the value of the raw materials and the 
amount of depreciation undergone by machinery, implements, and 
buildings by wear and tear.) Thus we have: 


1870. 
| Wages for Surplus 
| 2,000,000 5: 
| 53 per cent. 
“hands ’’, 


£262,000,000. 


The average wage in 1870 was £62, giving £124,000,000 to the 
wealth producers, and leaving £138,000,000 as ‘‘surplus”. We are 
next to enquire what becomes of the surplus. 

A manufacturing establishment may be held by an individual or 
by a number of individuals; these individuals must be capitalists, 
that is, they must possess and intend to use for production some of the 
wealth made and not used by previous labor. These men “ put their 
money into”’ a concern, engage a manager at a fixed salary, pay so 
much as wages to laborers, sell all that is produced in the manufactory, 
and pocket the difference between their outlay and their receipts. 
This difference goes partly in rent, partly in interest on the capital 
invested, partly in profit, and at this point Mr. Gronlund presents 
M2 
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another diagram in which the surplus, now denominated “‘fleecings”’, 
is divided : 














1870. 
| Interest. 
| 
Wages. Profit. 

| 

| 

| Rent 

£262,000,000. 


At this point it is easy to see how those who start with capital can 
continually increase it; in 1870 every worker (taking an average) 
produced £131; out of this he received £62, and his employer took 
£69. If, then, in 1870, a capitalist employed 1,000 men he obtained 
£69,000, out of which he would have to pay rent to a ‘landowner ’”’, 
pocketing the remainder as his reward for possessing capital. If the 
capitalist had not originally money enough to start his money-mill, he 
would borrow from other capitalists, such as bankers, and some of his 
gains would be paid to them as “interest” on the money advanced. 
Thus a class flourishes by absorptive, not creative, energy ; its members 
may be absolutely idle if they choose; their money will grow while 
they sleep; labor can only live by their permission and under their 
direction, and must support them if it desires to exist. ‘* Capital and 
Labor,”’ says Mr. Gronlund, “are just as harmonious as roast beef 
and an empty stomach. There is the most beautiful harmony, the 
most natural partnership between the two—when they are possessed by the 
same person. But when one man has the beef, and another the appetite, 
the beef proprietor may consider it ‘natural, wise, and useful’ to take 
advantage of the hungry man’s extremity to extort as much labor from 
him as the beef will enable him to perform.” And our author thus 
finishes his sketch of the profit system: ‘‘ The first lesson of Socialism, 
then, is that the Wage-System, the Profit-System, the Fleecing-System, 
is unfit for a higher civilisation.” 

The chapter on ‘‘Social Anarchy” is an interesting one, moro 
especially—to English readers—in its American details. A very brief 
comparison is made between the condition of the laborer now and in 
the Middle Ages, Hallam’s statement being quoted that the laborer 
‘is much inferior in ability to support a family than were his ances- 
tors four centuries ago’”’. In Massachusetts in 1860, a statute fixed 
ten hours as the working day for children under twelve years of age, 
and seven years later similar protection was extended to children under 
fifteen. But ten hours was the normal working day for blacksmiths 
and agricultural laborers, in England two centuries ago. ‘‘In the 
cotton and woollen factories of enlightened Massachusetts women and 
children now compose two-thirds of the working force. The necessary 
result is a great reduction in wages.” The Bonanza farms in America 
are ruining the small farmers. ‘These are vast tracts of land 


‘“‘owned by presidents and directors of railways, by bankers in St. 
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Paul and New York, in London and Frankfort-on-the-Maine. They 
are conducted on purely ‘business’—that is capitalist—principles. On 
these farms there are no families, no women, no children, no homes. 
There is no need for them. There is such an abundance of unemployed 
men in the neighborhood, that the managers of the farms can hire all 
the labor they want for £3 4s. a month during the busy seasons with 
thirteen hours of daily labor, and for £2 12s. a month during the rest of the 
year. ..... The bonanzas obtain special rates from the railway companies. 
They are charged for the transport of their produce rates fifty per cent. below 
those which the other farmers are obliged to pay. . . . We therefore need 
not wonder when we are told that the surrounding small farmers are hope- 
lessly in debt, whilst the owners of the bonanza farms (the aforesaid bankers 
and railway presidents) realise, even with wheat at 33s. a bushel, twenty 
per cent. on this capital the first year, and fifty-five per cent. the second.” 


Again, the Erie and Pennsylvanian Railways and Mr. Vanderbilt 
arranged with the Standard Oil Company to carry its oil at a lower 
rate than any other, and in many cases refused to carry the oils of other 
companies. Hereby was accumulated by the Standard a capital of 
£6,000,000. In the United States we see arising a worse public danger 
than competition; it is the combination of capitalists for their own 
further enrichment. The world has seen many a tyranny; tyranny of 
conquering soldier; tyranny of intriguing priest ; tyranny of absolute 
monarch ; but never yet has it seen a tyranny so ghastly, so crushing, 
as the tyranny of capitalists who should combine amongst themselves, 
having monopolised the control of the means of production. That 
point is not yet reached, but the spectre looms on us from the near 
future. If it should become a reality, then revolution would become 
a necessity, the violent uprising of the workers against their oppres- 
sors. But it may be stopped, once realised as a danger, and Mr. 
Gronlund has usefully pointed out to us the results in America of 
general ‘ Laissez-faire ”’. 

Taking now a momentary bird’s eye view of Society we see big farms 
crushing out small ones; great ‘‘ stores”, ‘universal providers”’, 
crushing out retail shops; tendency of employers to combine ; tendency 
of laborers to combine. Industrialism has proved that larger re- 
sults are gained by the co-operation of many in production than by 
the isolated labor of units. True, the results have gone into the 
pockets of a comparatively few, but we can take the lesson that ‘ co- 
operative production is more profitable than separate individualistic 
production ”, while declining to see that the wealth made by co-operative 
production in the factory ought to be absorbed by the individual 
capitalist who appropriates it. 

Next comes for study the “Sphere of the State”. What is the 
State? ‘The state is organised Society”, answers Mr. Gronlund. 
‘‘ Society, organised Society, the State, gives us all the rights we have. 
-... The ‘Government ’—the punishing and restraining authority 
—may possibly be dispensed with at some future time. But the Srarz 
—xnever.” ‘The only ‘vested right’ any man has is the right to such 
institutions as will best promote the Public Good. A man has no 
other right whatever in a civilised community. If he is not satisfied 
with that, he may exile himself to where there is no civilisation.” 
While in the main this statement appears to me true, it needs a little 
safe-guarding. We can scarcely say that Society has a “right” to 
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pounce on a well-doing member and murder him, or that he would 
have no ground of fair complaint if it without cause incarcerated him 
for life. But certainly all control of land, of wealth, of instruments 
of production, in a word of the soil on which the Society lives, and of 
all that results from the Social Union, all this is under the social 
control. Conditions of land-holding, of capital-holding, of wealth- 
accumulating, are based on expediency, and they may be at any time re- 
arranged so as to conduce to the general good. This, I take it, is 
really Mr. Gronlund’s position, and this is, to my mind, thoroughly 
sound. 

Arrived at this point, Mr. Gronlund proceeds to sketch the ‘‘ Co- 
operative Commonwealth ”’ : 


‘*Extend in your mind Division of Labor and the other factors that 
increase the productivity of Labor, to all human pursuits as far as can be; 
imagine manufactures, traffic, and commerce, conducted on the grandest 
possible scale and in the most effective manner: add to the Division of Labor 
its complement—Concert; introduce adjustment where now there is an- 
archy; add that central regulative system which Spencer says distinguishes 
all highly organised structures, and which supplies ‘ each organ with blood 
in proportion to the work it does’: and behold the Co-oPERATIVE COMMON- 
WEALTH.” 


And here Mr. Gronlund distinguishes between Socialism and 
Communism : 


‘**Communists make all property common, while our Commonwealth will 
place only the instruments of production—land, machinery, raw materials, 
etc.—under collective control. They require everyone to do his share of 
labor, and allow him to consume as he needs. Our Commonwealth leaves 
everybody at perfect liberty to work as much or as little as he pleases, but 
makes his consumption exactly commensurate with his performances... . 
Instead of taking property away from everyone, it will enable everyone to 
acquire property. It will confirm the principle of individual ownership by 
placing property on an unimpeachable basis: that of being the result of the 
owner’s exertions. Thereby it will afford the weightiest stimulus to indi- 
viduality. Property will belong to its possessor by the strongest of all 
titles, to be enjoyed as he thinks proper, but not to be used as an instrument 
Sor fleecing his fellow-citizens.” 


The method of carrying on manufactures, commerce, and farming 
is then outlined, and it is suggested that all these might be taken 
gradually under collective control. The central government might 
take over the railways, as it has taken over the post and the telegraph 
services. Municipalities might take over bread and grocery supply as 
easily as water and gas. But all that is but a small part of the great 
change, which would place the means of production in the hands of 
the workers. Mr. Gronlund proposes the federation of all the workers 
in a trade in a Trade Union; the Trade Union to possess collectively— 
as a company might now—the means of production in that Trade; all 
officers to be elected by those whose labor they are to superintend ; 
the head officers of the various trades to be federated in groups of 
allied industries, each such group electing one of a National Board of 
Administrators. Payment for labor is to be made in any medium of 
exchange, and the amount is to be based on the labor done. The 
price of goods is to be fixed by the labor they embody, so that if a 
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coat takes ten hours to make (from first to last), the buyer of the coat 
will have to have earned labor-checks representing ten hours’ work, 
and he can then exchange them for the coat. 

My space does not permit me to follow Mr. Gronlund’s book into 
fuller detail. Elsewhere I have alluded to his unfortunate prejudice 
against, and misconception of, the teachings of Malthus, and I disagree 
also with the freedom of bequest which he allows in his Commonwealth. 
But I recommend the book to my readers’ study, as an earnest, candid, 
and able attempt to place before the public a coherent sketch of a 
higher Social Order. It is notably free from exaggerated abuse of 
persons and of classes, recognising that capitalist, as well as prole- 
tarian, is an unfortunate result of the present anarchy, and is not 
responsible for it. The book deserves to be read, and it says little for 
the liberality of the English press that it has received so little notice. 

Awyniz Besant. 








Anti-Slavery Women. 


—_—>—— 


Deatn has been gradually gathering into his house of eternal rest 
and peace the men and women who worked so unwearyingly and fought 
so bravely to wipe out the black stain which obscured the fair fame of 
their country, to bring freedom to the slave, to give the same rights 
of life to the colored man as were held by his white brother. 

Henry Wilson, Charles Sumner, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips—the tale of their years is counted, but their work is not yet 
done; their names shine out like lights in the darkness, to beacon 
others on the road that needs be traversed by those who strive for 
human freedom. Death has also taken most of the women who 
worked side by side, shoulder to shoulder, with these men. Lydia 
Maria Child and Lucretia Mott have been dead some few years, and 
the news has just reached us that the name of Mrs. Maria Weston 
Chapman must be added to the long death-roll. 

Mrs. M. W. Chapman is better known in England through her 
connexion with Harriet Martineau, whose ‘ Autobiography” she 
edited, than through her work in the cause of emancipation. The 
Rev. Samuel James May, a Unitarian minister, who thoroughly identi- 
fied himself with the abolition movement, in his ‘‘ Recollections of the 
Anti-slavery Conflict’, says that ‘‘ Among our first and fastest friends 
in Boston were Mrs. L. M. Child, Mrs. M. W. Chapman and her 
sisters, the Misses Weston, and her husband’s sisters, Miss Mary and 
Miss Anne G. Chapman’”’. 

Mrs. M. W. Chapman, ‘‘a lady of rare executive ability and ac- 
complishments’’ was the secretary and a prominent member of the 
Boston Female Anti-siavery Society. All sorts of brave women joined 
this Society, and however they varied in other respects they were all 
alike filled with eager desire to aid in winning freedom for the slave. 
Mrs. Chapman eloquently says on this point: ‘‘Our common cause 
appears in a different vesture as presented by differing minds. One is 
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striving to unbind the slave’s manacles, another to secure to all human 
souls their inalienable rights; one to secure the temporal well-being 
and another the spiritual benefit, of the enslaved of our land. Some 
labor that the benefits which they feel they have derived from their 
own system of theology may be shared by the bondman; another that 
the bondman may have light and liberty to form a system for himself. 
Some, that he may be enabled to hallow the Sabbath day by rest and 
religious observance; some, that he may receive wages for the other 
six. Some are forcibly urged to the work of emancipation by the 
sight of scourged and insulted manhood; and others by the spectacle 
of outraged womanhood and weeping infancy. Some labor to preserve 
from torture the slave’s body, and some for the salvation of his soul. 
Here are differences; nevertheless our hopes and hearts are one.” 

This association of disinterested, self-sacrificing women was for 
some time unable to meet in Boston—the chief town of the free state 
of Massachusetts—in safety, and the city government could not, or 
would not, protect them in their meetings. 

The Female Anti-slavery Society held yearly Fairs, in aid of the 
funds of the American Anti-slavery Society and its journal the Anti- 
slavery Standard. The Fair was held the first year at the office of the 
Massachusetts Anti-slavery Society, because Abolitionists were shut out 
from the halls and churches of Boston. The second year the women 
were mobbed and driven from their own room, so the Fair was held in 
Mr. Chapman’s private dwelling house. The poor colored people were 
so intimidated that they dared not attend; nevertheless the enterprise 
was sufficiently successful to encourage the managers. Each year the 
Fairs grew more and more successful, until at length, after seven 
years’ persistency, Faneuil Hall itself was asked for and obtained. 

An important feature in connection with these Fairs was the yearly 
issue of the Liberty Bell edited by Mrs. Maria W. Chapman and, 
Henry Wilson says, coptributed to by ‘“‘many of the most gifted 
writers in England and America’’. In the list of American contributors 
we find the names of Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, Phillips, Parker, 
Stowe, and Emerson. Although James Russell Lowell was not a 
member of the Anti-slavery Society, his verses were considered of 
essential service. John G. Whittier was the true Anti-slavery poet ; 
his pen and his voice, his pleadings and his counsels, were always 
ready and eager for the work of softening men’s hard hearts. Mrs. 
Chapman brought out a little volume, “ Right and Wrong in Boston,” 
and compiled an Anti-slavery Hymn Book, called ‘‘ The Songs of the 
Tree,”’ in which were collected into one volume the poems of many an 
Abolitionist. She was indefatigable as a writer, and the Anti-slavery 
cause owed much to her pen; in the Council meeting she was “ usually 
the first to give the most pertinent expression to the best thought of 
every occasion”. Although Mrs. Chapman was a Unitarian, and in 
her speech at the inauguration meetings of that beautiful Pennsylvania 
Hall—which within three days of its opening was burned to the ground 
by a pro-slavery mob—she expressed her desire that ‘the spirit of 
divine truth” might enter the hearts of the riotous assembly she was 
then addressing ; nevertheless, she, with Mrs. L. M. Child, the Rev. 
S. J. May, and a few others, were conspicuous exceptions to the 
Unitarian body generally. The Rev. Samuel James May says: ‘‘ They 
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refused to speak asa body, and censured and condemned and execrated 
their members who did speak faithfully for the down-trodden.” 
Christians to-day are very fond of boasting of what they have done 
towards freeing the slave, but Mr. May says ‘‘it cannot be denied 
that the most formidable opposition we had to contend against 
was that which was made by the ministers and churches and ecclesiastic 
authorities”. William Lloyd Garrison himself told Mr. Bradlaugh 
that on one occasion when he wished to lecture in Boston on 
Abolition, all the churches and all the halls, save one, were shut 
against him, and the one that opened its doors to welcome the 
Abolitionist was owned by Abner Kneeland, the Infidel. 


Mrs. Lydia Maria Child was well known as an author long before 
she used her pen in the Anti-slavery cause. Her books found a ready 
sale both in the Northern and Southern States, and she was esteemed 
as a writer of great ability. In July, 1833, she showed the world 
that her quiver was not full of arrows merely for the amusement of 
idle hours, but that amongst them there was at least one that was 
steel-tipped. Her ‘‘ Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called 
Africans” surprised and delighted Abolitionists and surprised and 
angered Slaveholders, pro-slavery Northerners, and Colonisationists, 
for it was written in favor of immediate emancipation, and was as 
much against half measures as against slavery itself. Henry Wilson 
says that the book ‘was a work of rare merit, and exerted, perhaps- 
more than any other, a powerful influence upon thoughtful and culti- 
vated minds”. Mrs. Child was denounced by her former admirers: 
her book contained ‘‘ very indelicate things”, and Mr. 8. J. May says. 
that ‘‘certain ministers gravely foreboded evil and ruin to our country 
if the women generally should follow Mrs. Child’s bad example and 
neglect their domestic duties to attend to the affairs of the State”. 
Mrs. Child suffered much pecuniary loss from her bold move. The 
books were returned from the Southern book-stores; the demand for 
them had “ceased”. In the Northern States, too, the sale fell off 
greatly. Mrs. Child, however, was not the woman to be silenced by 
hard words and a money loss such as this, when she suffered them in 
such a cause, and henceforward her pen was always at the service of 
her colored, down-trodden brethren. She wrote several books and 
brochures for the Anti-slavery movement, and in addition she and her 
husband edited for several years the Anti-slavery Standard. 

Perhaps nothing endeared Mrs. Child more to the liberty-loving 
amongst her countrymen than the letters she wrote to Governor Wise 
and John Brown of Osawatomie when the latter lay in gaol after his. 
famous raid on Harper’s Ferry. ‘‘ Believing in peace principles”’, she 
could not sympathise with the act which had cost John Brown his. 
sons and brought him bleeding to the gaol, to be taken thence only 
to the scaffold. But the old man himself she admired, she reverenced, 
she loved. She wrote to Governor Wise for permission to nurse the 
veteran hero, and the required permission was given, although the 
Governor wrote: Captain Brown’s “ attempt was the natural conse- 
quence of your sympathy”. John Brown, however, wrote back to 
Mrs. Child bespeaking her womanly sympathy for his wife and 
daughters and the widows of his sons: as for himself, his gaoler was 
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‘“‘a most humane man’”’, who gave him every attention. The wife of 
Senator Mason wrote Mrs. Child a bitter and arrogant letter on 
account of her offer to minister to John Brown, and this, with Mrs. 


Child’s reply and the correspondence with Governor Wise, had an 
enormous circulation. 


It was remarked that, at the National Anti-slavery Convention 
held on the 4th December, 1883, in Philadelphia, several Quaker 
women attended constantly after the first day and evinced deep interest 
in the proceedings. During the consideration of the declaration one 
of these, ‘‘a woman of fine intellectual development, with a rare 
combination of firmness, gentleness, and clear moral perceptions, rose, 
and remarking that she was there by sufferance, said that, if permitted, 
she would make a suggestion”. She hesitated, unwilling to offend 
the prejudices of any of the members, but encouraged by the Presi- 
dent she proposed several modifications in such clear and precise terms 
that they were readily agreed to. This Quaker lady was Mrs. Lucretia 
Mott. 

Mrs. Mott with other Quaker ladies managed the anti-slavery Fairs 
which were held in Philadelphia, just as Mrs. Child and Mrs. Chap- 
man did those that were held in Boston, although they were not held 
in Philadelphia so regularly as in Boston. But the greater part of 
Mrs. Mott’s work was done quietly and was almost unknown save to 
those who benefited by it. She labored untiringly on that ‘“‘ Under- 
ground Railroad” by which so many colored men, women and children 
were taken out of the darkness of slavery to the light of freedom. By 
means of this ‘‘railroad”’ slaves were helped in their flight from the 
Southern plantations and passed on from “station” to “‘station”’, 
from ‘‘ conductor” to “conductor”, until they had reached Canada 
or the free states. For this work it was necessary that the ‘‘ conduc- 
tors” and agents should be ceaselessly on the alert and should exer- 
cise tact, wit, and above all secrecy, that they should not want to 
stand forth in the sight of the multitude but should be content with 
the loving gratitude of the few. For the rendering of this kind of 
aid to hunted fugitives Quaker men and Quaker women showed them- 
selves eminently fitted. 

Mrs. Lucretia Mott attended a lecture delivered by Mr. Bradlaugh 
at Philadelphia, in the early part of February, 1875, before the Penn- 
sylvania Peace Society. He says of her in one of his weekly letters 
to England: ‘‘I was well rewarded on this second visit to Philadelphia 
by the presence at my lecture of Mrs. Lucretia Mott, the President of 
the Philadelphia Peace Society. As the old lady sat in a side seat, 
her little face lost in the depths of her old-fashioned, hugely pro- 
jecting bonnet, I, not knowing who she was, wondered at her specially 
marked interest in my speech. When, on the invitation of Mr. Love 
the chairman, Mrs. Mott stood up to speak and, untying her bonnet 
strings and uncovering her head, revealed her kindly intelligent 
features, I felt reverence for the white-haired dame, which was mingled 
with astonishment, when, her voice losing the tremor of age noticeable 
in the first few sentences, she spoke as clearly and distinctly as though 
at least thirty years had been taken from the count of her full-spent 
life. I valued highly the praise she gave me.” 
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The most notable women speakers of that time, on Anti-slavery, 
were the Misses Grimké, two South Carolina slave-holders, who became 
so impressed by the iniquity of slavery that they liberated their slaves 
and put their hands to the work of emancipation. In the autumn of 
1836 Miss Angelina Grimké published an “ Appeal to the Women of 
the South”, and in the spring of 1837 the two sisters went North to, 
preach the gospel of Abolition. Both the sisters spoke from the plat- 
form, but the younger, Angelina, seems to have been especially 
eloquent. 

What women, who took part in this movement, had to endure, 
is almost impossible for English people of to-day to realise. Mrs. 
Ernestine L. Rose told me herself how once when she had occasion to 
visit Charleston, a chivalrous Southern gentleman ‘“‘ of property and 
standing ”’—that is how the slave-holders and pro-slavery men styled 
themselves—called upon her and explained to her that tar and feathers 
were the rewards meted out to those who came South to preach against 
slavery. Mrs. Rose replied: ‘‘In coming here I had no intention of 
speaking against slavery, but you have pointedout my duty tome. I 
shall now speak. Send your tar and feathers: Iam ready.” Mrs. 
Rose addressed several meetings, but was not tarred and feathered. 

In this paper I have only mentioned three or four of the women 
out of the many who devoted themselves so unwearyingly, who sacrificed 
themselves so unflinchingly to strike the fetters from the bondsman. 
The names of most are forgotten, or are to be found only in the litera- 
ture of the time. These women were denounced, insulted, often even 
assaulted, and their heroism found its only reward in the consciousness 
of right-doing solely because it was right. 

Hypratra Braptaven Bonner. 
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MEN’s conceptions concerning the magnitude of the Universe and the im- 
mensity of space have, within the last four centuries, undergone wondrous 
change. Prior to the middle of the sixteenth century the universe was con- 
ceived to be essentially that which it appeared—the earth an indefinitely ex- 
tended surface diversified by hill and dale, by land and sea; an over-arching 
firmament of solid material, the ‘‘ heaven ”’ of the first verse of the Bible; 
and the sun, moon, planets, and stars insignificant bodies, which were 
imagined to be moved by crystal spheres in which they were embedded, or 
to be guided in their courses by attendant angels. 

Beyond the celestial vault was the home of the Gods; and there was an 
under-world beneath the plane of earth. Naturally various nations differed 
as to the details of their systems of the universe. In the Bible we have the 
clearly enunciated conception that the earth is supported by water, and is a 
kind of floating island. This will enable us to understand such a passage 
as “ rh same (lay were all the fountains of the great deep broken up ” (Gen. 
vii., 11). 

Latin mythology places the abode of the blessed, as well as Tartarus, the 
realm of Pluto, in the under-world ; and fables the Elysian fields with their 
own sun and stars. The early Christian cosmogony put heaven above the 
sky, hell under the ground, having the volcanoes for vent-holes; and the 
inhabited earth extended between the two. 
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Some of the early Greek philosophers, pursuing scientific investigation by 
the true method of experimental research, and not trusting to the mere ap- 
pearances presented to their unaided senses, discovered, hundreds of years 
before Christ, the true form and even a very close approximation to the 
diameter of the earth. But the study of classical literature ceased and 
learning became entirely neglected during the turmoil of the break up of 
the Roman Empire by the northern barbarians; and when order was at 
length restored, Christianity held the reins of power. These old specula- 
tions and truths regarding the earth and its relation to the sun were un- 
earthed from the writings of Greek and Latin authors, and once more saw 
the light of day, but under far different auspices. No longer were seekers 
after truth permitted to use their full power of imagination, full liberty of 
thought and freedom of expression. A blind belief had taken possession of 
men’s hearts, a hope that in a short space of time Christ would establish his 
kingdom upon earth. This had been the belief from Apostolic times; but 
generation after generation had passed away without seeing the inaugura- 
tion of the expected millennium. The faith of Europe had been irrevocably 
pinned to the Bible and to tradition; and a harsh theology was omnipresent 
to discover, and omnipotent to destroy, even the faintest effort of reason to 
rise superior to the prevalent superstition. Thus it was that, until the cir- 
cumnavigation of the earth and the invention of the telescope, the ideas of 
the size and form of the world and of the nature and dimensions of the solar 
system were so inadequate to the reality. Now the dimensions of our 
system are, one might say, accurately known, for the amount of error in any 
case is but a minute fraction of the whole distance. The solar system forms 
but one of the myriads of similar systems scattered through space. Each 
of the twinkling points of light that sparkle in the night sky is the mighty 
ruler of a host of worlds, and many of them surpass our central orb in mag- 
nitude and in brilliance. The family of worlds of which the earth forms 
one is of such dimensions that our minds fail to grasp the magnitudes in- 
volved, and the array of figures which expresses the distance, in miles, of 
even the nearest of the planets (Mercury) from the sun, conveys little or no 
meaning to our minds. Light which traverses 185,000 miles in one second, 
requires about 500 seconds in which to accomplish the interval separating 
the sun from the earth. How immensely distant must be a star from which 
the light takes more than three years to wing its way over abysses of space 
to our system! Yet this is the length of time required for a ray of light 
to arrive here from the nearest of the fixed stars, a Centauri. How 
far removed are the faintest stars revealed by the telescope we cannot even 
conjecture. So far as we are concerned there is no limit of space, nor 
can one be conceived. No matter how far distant a point may be, 
we still think of space beyond that. As regards the infinitude of space 
the question arises, Is this space filled or empty ? The answer has generally 
been that matter occupies the whole of space, and, indeed, according to the 
Cartesian Philosophy, if there were no matter there would be no space. 
The existence of matter is the condition for the existence of space. This 
however, is metaphysical, and out of the purely physical we do not intend 
to permit ourselves to be seduced. Is, then, space occupied by matter, or 
is it void? If we suppose the interval between any two bodies in the 
universe to be absolutely empty, since we know that all bodies in the universe 
tend to move towards one another, we must conclude that bodies are capable 
of acting on one another across empty space. Such an action of one piece 
of matter on another occurs nowhere else in our experience. The force 
exerted on one body by another not in contact with the first is always trans- 
mitted by a third body. The traces transmit the force of the horse to the 
cart, and the chains connecting the railway carriages to one another and 
to the engine, transmit the force from the engine throughout the whole line 
of carriages. When we see a body move we always look for the motive 
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force. Moving air works the windmill; moving water the waterwheel. 
Expanding steam pushes the piston along in the cylinder of the engine; 
and similarly, the expanding gases into which gunpowder is changed, drive 
the bullet forward and cause the rifle to recoil. In all our terrestrial ex- 
perience matter always acts upon matter by the intervention of matter. 
Are then the motions of the heavenly bodies to be explained by an action, 
which is called attraction (or drawing together), over empty space; or shall 
we look for some interstellar substance which has the effect of driving or 
pushing the units of the universe towards one another? Newton himself, 
though he was the first to enunciate the fact that every particle of matter 
in the universe attracts every other particle, declared that to imagine that 
gravity could be accounted for by action at a distance was at least unphilo- 
sophical. What Newton did was to determine the factors of the intensity 
of gravity and not the cause of gravity itself. Before the discovery of the 
laws of gravitation, Kepler had imagined the planets to be carried round 
the sun each by an attendant spirit ; and Descartes supposed that they were 
carried in their nearly circular orbits by a vortical motion generated in an 
interstellar medium by the revolution of the sun on its axis. 

When Newton had shown that bodies tended to approach each other 
owing to the action of force, the strength of which between any two bodies 
increased directly as the product of their masses, and inversely as the square 
of the distance between them, some explanation of the force was made 
necessary, and Le Sage propounded his theory of gravity. Le Sage pro- 
posed to explain gravitation much in the same way as we now account for 
the pressure of a gas. We know gaseous pressure to be the effect of mole- 
cular motion. The molecules of a gas are not fixed but move in all direc- 
tions in straight lines until they are interfered with by other molecules with 
which they come in collision, or until they are stopped by the objects 
against which they strike, or by the sides of the containing vessel. When 
a molecule strikes against another, or against an object, it rebounds and 
moves off in another direction. The molecules of air dashing in incalculable 
myriads against a body produce by their bombardment an effect equivalent 
to a continuous pressure, for although the molecules as they strike the 
object rebound, other molecules instantly succeed and maintain the effect. 
If this battering took place on only one side of a body it will readily 
be understood that there would be a tendency for the body to be driven 
along. Le Sage supposed that besides the ordinary matter of which 
we were cognisant there existed in space a more refined kind of matter 
which consisted of corpuscles, much smaller than the molecules of grosser 
matter, moving about rapidly in all directions. A solitary body in space 
would thus be battered equally on all sides, and there would be no tendency 
to motion. But when a second body is introduced there is instantly a shel- 
tering of each by the other on the inner sides, while the sides turned away 
from one another are exposed to the full hail of these corpuscles. Thus 
there is a greater tendency for the bodies to be driven together than for them 
to separate, and the difference of the two tendencies is the intensity of the 
force of gravity. This corpuscular theory of gravity makes it necessary to 
suppose that bodies are perfectly permeable by the corpuscles, because the 
strength of the force is known to depend on the mass and not on the extent 
of the surface of the body, and thus the theory requires that every molecule 
of a body should he subjected to the full force of the bombardment. Very 
probably this is not the true theory of the cause of gravity, but it shows us 
that to account for gravity we must suppose that interstellar and even inter- 
molecular space is not void, but is filled with matter the motions of which 
produce pressure. Another consideration compels us to believe that space 
is occupied by matter, and that is the fact of the transmission of light from 
the sun and stars. Matter is only affected by other matter in motion, so 
that whatever can affect the retina must be material; and light must either 
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be a moving substance, or the motion of matter extended in space. Sir 
Isaac Newton believed light to consist of extremely small bodies (corpuscles): 
which streamed with great velocity in all directions from a shining body, 
and which, entering the eye and impinging on the nerve ends of the retina, 
produced an effect which became in the brain the sensation of light. Huy- 
ghens conceived light to be due to waves in the medium which Descartes had 
supposed to fill all space. Newton, however, opposed the undulatory theory 
of light with great vigor, basing his chief argument on the fact that when a 
wave meets with any obstruction, it divides, passes the object on both 
sides, and forms again but with diminished height behind it. But light 
apparently does not bend round objects but seems to proceed in perfectly 
straight lines. Therefore, said Newton, light is not due to wave motion, 
and the corpuscular theory is true. This argument was shown to be false 
by the experimental demonstration of the fact that light can and does bend 
round objects, though the waves (as in the case of those on water) have a 
much diminished amplitude of vibration, and (with the exception of those 
confined to a small angle of bending) are consequently unable to excite 
vision. Therefore, although the ether waves are deflected (or diffracted) we 
are unable to see, as well as hear, round a corner. The English physicists, 
unfortunately, accepted the corpuscular theory of light on the authority of 
Newton, even in the face of facts that would have convinced Newton him- 
self. It was not until the end of the last century that the truth of the 
undulatory theory was established by the labors of Dr. Thomas Young, and 
every newly discovered fact since then has served as an additional proof of 
the existence of interstellar ether. 

What, then, is the ether? It is a substance extended in space as far at 
least as the furthest star visible by telescopic aid. From the character of 
the vibrations we know that the ether is not a gas, for no set of discon- 
nected molecules can transmit vibrations such as are transmitted by the 
ether. Neither can they be transmitted by a liquid, for the medium must 
possess rigidity, or elasticity of figure ; that is, it should tend to regain its 
shape after distortion. The extreme mobility of the ether forbids us to 
regard it as an ordinary solid, for it closes up completely after a body of the 
grosser matter has passed through it. But even this property may be pos- 
sessed by a solid. Ifa leaden bullet be placed on a thick cake of Burgundy 
pitch, the bullet will gradually sink into the solid pitch, and in the course 
of a few months will have disappeared entirely beneath the surface. The 
only apparent difference between this phenomenon and that of the closing 
up of the ether after a body has passed through it, is the time that is re- 
quired ; in the one case months, and in the other a minute fraction of a 
second being necessary. The ether may best be regarded asin a state inter- 
mediate between the solid and the liquid. Weare not entirely unacquainted 
with such a body. A jelly, by the constant addition of water, may be made 
to pass by a long series of gradations from the solid to the liquid state, at 
no one of which can we say, Here the solid state ends and the liquid begins. 
We may picture the ether as a highly attenuated jelly filling all space, in 
which material (as distinguished from ethereal) molecules are imbedded. 
It is believed to be a perfectly continuous or homogeneous body, that is, it 
is incapable of being resolved into molecules or atoms. The ether has of 
course a definite rigidity and a definite density, on both of which the velocity 
of wave propagation depends. The greater the density the less the velocity, 
but the greater the elasticity the yreater the velocity. The velocity of light 
and the density and elasticity of the ether are so connected, that if two are 
known the other can be determined. Sir W. Thomson has from certain 
data made an estimation of the density of the ether which makes it almost 
infinitesimal. Yet small as the density of the ether is, it is enormous when 
compared with that of air at say a distance of 4,000 miles from the earth’s 
surface. Knowing the density, the elasticity of the ether is easily calcu- 
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lated, and a value is obtained which shows that the elasticity of the ether is 
insignificant when compared with that of steel. Hence we may say that the: 
great velocity of light is owing rather to the small density than to the great 
elasticity of the ether. 

Light and Heat both consist of transverse vibrations in the ether, that is, 
the wave motion takes place in a direction perpendicular to the line of pro- 
pagation. Similarly in waves of water the undulation travels horizontally, 
while the motion of the particles of any wave is up and down. 

These ethereal undulations are produced by the vibrations of the mole- 
cules of hot bodies. Heat is a vibratory motion of the molecules of a body 
if a body were entirely devoid of heat, the molecules would be perfectly 
quiescent. The hotter the body the more violent is the vibration; or rather, 
the greater the intensity of the vibration, the more powerfully it produces 
the sensation of heat. These vibrations disturb the ether much as a moving 
particle imbedded in jelly would disturb the jelly, producing waves which 
are transmitted with the enormous velocity above mentioned. If the vibra- 
tions of the molecules take place with a comparatively small degree of 
intensity the undulations of the ether are incapable of exciting vision ; but 
when the body is hot enough, that is, when the molecular vibrations take 
place with sufficient rapidity, the body becomes self-luminous, because the 
ether waves are now capable of affecting the retina of the eye. An iron 
ball heated to the temperature of, say, boiling water, can emit no light, but 
radiates heat only. When the temperature is raised to a certain degree it 
begins to shine with a dull red light; made hotter still the light is of a 
bright red ; and, when the heat is sufficient to melt the iron, the light is a 
dazzling white. When a body is heated by radiation from another, the 
ether waves throw the molecules of the colder body into a more intense state 
of vibration; when a body cools, the vibrating molecules give up their 
motion to the ether, becoming more and more quiescent. This transference 
of motion from the ether to the molecule, or from the molecule to the ether, 
shows that the ether is not frictionless. The same fact is indicated by cer- 
tain stellar phenomena. 

come now to a recent theory as to the nature of material atoms. Sir 
W. Thomson’s idea of the constitution of an atom is that it is a vortex ring 
in, and of, the ether. We have all seen smoke rings made in the air by a 
smoker, and we have seen the ring moving through the air with the same- 
kind of motion as an india rubber umbrella ring has when it is moved along 
a round stick. Material atoms are supposed to consist of such vortex rings 
in the ether. If the ether be frictionless these rings could never have been 
produced, and must have existed from eternity; but if the ether be not fric- 
tionless, the vortex rings will gradually lose their vortical motion, and will 
ultimately become as the surrounding ethereal medium. Supposing this 
idea of the structure of the atom to be true, one of two things will happen 
according as the ether is frictionless or not. In the first case the atoms. 
would be indestructible ; and the principle of the dissipation of energy indi- 
cates that all the matter of the universe will aggregate into fewer and fewer 
but larger and larger masses, and, if finite in quantity, will eventually form 
one huge mass devoid of heat, of light and of motion—cold, and dark, and 
motionless. In the second case, the atoms, though they might endure for 
countless billions of years, would at the last cease to exist as atoms, their 
vortical motion having been destroyed, and would become a part of the 
ether. In such a case the motion would still exist, and in the ether, though 
it would not exist as a vortical motion; yet it is conceivable that this motion 
might be so compounded with other motions in the ether as to produce- 
afresh vortices, that is, atoms of gross matter. Thus on the supposition 
that the vortex-atom theory is true, and that the ether is not frictionless, 
while atoms are, at one part of the universe, being resolved into ether, at 
another part, and by purely natural agencies, atoms are being produced. 
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So that as fast as matter falls together and aggregates into larger masses 
(owing to its loss of energy), and so fast as the atoms of matter cease to 
exist, so fast are they reproduced and distributed throughout the universe 
to form that nebulous condition of things from which, as we know, the pre- 
sent stellar systems have been developed. Indeed it seems but reasonable 
to suppose that those nebule discernible only by high telescopic power, 
and shining with but very faint light, are nebule of more recent origin 
than those known as planetary nebulz ; and that these in turn are younger 
than the nebula from which the solar system originated, the greater nebu- 
losity indicating the earlier youth. 

The conception of the ether asa universal medium affords a material 
explanation of the force of gravity. We have seen that Le Sage proposed 
to explain the tendency which all bodies have to approach one another by 
a bombardment of matter by extremely fine corpuscles, which showered 
through space in all directions, a difference in pressure on the sides of bodies 
being produced by a mutual sheltering of two or more bodies. The known 
existence of the ether dispenses with these flying corpuscles, and gravity 
may be accounted for by supposing that bodies near each other produce, 
by their molecular motions, differences of pressure in the ether by which 
the bodies are forced towards one another. Vortex atoms in the ether 
would suffice to produce the requisite differences in pressure. Besides being 
probably the cause of gravitation, the ether will very likely be found to be 
the cause of the other (so-called) attractive forces, electricity and magnetism. 
Indeed, Dr. O. Lodge has advanced the supposition that the ether itself 
may be electricity; or, rather, that by an arrangement of matter by which 
an electromotive is set up the ether may be sheared into positive and nega- 
tive electricities. In short, this conception of the ether seems to unify all 
phenomena, all kinds of matter being made up of atoms which are vortices 
in the ether, each kind of atom having its own peculiar vortical motion ; 
and all kinds of force being resolvable into pressures produced by distur- 
bances within the ether. 

Whether this view of the ether as the finality of all phenomena be 
justifiable or not, it is certain that the ether is ‘‘ capable of vastly more 
than anyone has yet ventured to guess'” and there seems to be great pro- 
bability that a deeper knowledge of this wonderful substance will serve to 
establish the unity of matter and the unity of force. 

LAURENCE SMALL. 
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Not only in the willow-shadowed dell, 
Where rustic beauty laugheth fair and free ; 
Not only in the unrest of the sea, 
Where sun-tinged wavelets sing to Philomel ; 
Not only in the all-resistless storm 
That hurls the forest giant to the ground, 
And stirs the waters to their depths profound, 
Can I discern sweet Poesy’s fair form ; 
But in the mighty crowd that surges e’er, 
I see her face, I feel her glorious thrill : 
The struggles of a soul to conquer ill, 
A mind’s deep longing to make all things fair, 
A poor man’s cry against th’ oppressor’s might, 
Sweet Poesy hath hallowed with her lizght—Frep. J. Cox. 





1 “The Unseen Universe.” 6th edition, p. 154. 
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ALTHOUGH the Conservative Government is in power, Conservatives are 
not perfectly happy. The editor of the Standard, speaking of the erratic 
nobleman who has been entrusted with the Secretaryship for India, says : 
‘‘His almost incredible ignorance of affairs, his boyish delight in offering 
the crudest insults to men who have been fifty years in the service 
of the State, his pranks, his blunders, are ceasing to amuse”; and it 
adds: “‘ We will not be governed by a sort of over-grown schoolboy, who 
thinks he is witty when he is only impudent, and who really does not seem to 
possess sufficient knowledge eveu to fathom the depths of his own ignorance” 
At Liverpool and other important meetings at which he had been announced 
to speak, Lord R. Churchill has excused himself. Toryism and Tory Demo- 
cracy will have difficulty in keeping the semblance of peace until after the 
November elections. 


THE Ulster members rebel against the coalition with Mr. Parnell, and 
there are many English county members who, though they at last accepted 
Lord Beaconsfield, hesitate to follow the very uncertain leadership of the 
member for Woodstock. The differences long existing between Mr. Michael 
Davitt and the followers of Mr. Parnell are becoming more public. Mr. 
Davitt, an honest, earnest, devoted Irishman, is now being made the subject 
of open misrepresentation ‘and attack by some of the prominent Parnellites. 
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THE passage of the Medical Relief Disabilities Removal Bill provokes 
the enquiry whether all pauperism is crime and ought to involve political 
disability. A man who can work and will not may be fairly punishable ; 
but a man desiring to work and unable to obtain employment, or only able 
to obtain employment at agricultural laborers’ wage: should he be punished 
too? 


THE enactment this Session of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which 
seemed almost dropped, is the temporary outcome of the hysterical 
exaggeration cleverly but not very scrupulously manipulated by General 
Booth. It is, I suppose, not at all useful to suggest to General Booth that 
all-night services in which young men and women take part, night marches 
through the streets, and similar unhealthy excitements, all tend to increase 
sexual vice. 


Most Liberal candidates are speaking out distinctly on the Northampton 
question, which Sir M. Hicks-Beach said ought to be relegated to the con- 
stituencies. In East Finsbury, Mr. Marchant does not venture on a public 
meeting; Mr. T. Bowden Green experimented in one public gathering, and 
was met by an amendment in my favor, carried amidst tremendous enthu- 
siasm. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S Hull speeches show that he at any rate is not 
afraid to fully state his programme of reform, and there is nothing init half- 
hearted or doubtful. He proposed to compel huge landed estates and huge 
accumulations of capital to bear a fairer proportion of the burden of taxa- 
tion, and his advocacy of land law reform goes a very long way on the lines 
of the programme of the Land Law Reform League. 


N 
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THE Mahdi is dead, and rumors were rife that Osman Digna had been 
killed near Kassala, though Major Chermside telegraphs contradicting 
these rumors, and substituting the rumor that Osman Digna intends to die 
voluntarily, so as to join the Mahdi at Mecca. England is responsible for 
the £9,000,000 lent to Egypt. Rothschild’s have made good profit out of 
the new loan, and Sir H. Drummond Wolff and his friends are now busily 
intriguing with Hamil, or Hassan, or Ismail, for the possible reversion to 
the Viceregal succession. In any case the English taxpayer will have to 
discharge a heavy bill for Sir H. D. Wolff's circular tour, and fresh com- 
plications may be developed with Italy and Turkey. 


Rret has been tried for treason, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hanged. It should not be forgotten that the outbreak of rebellion in North- 
West Canada was only possible because of real grievances on the part of the 
half-breeds, which had been left totally without redress by the Dominion 
Government. Petition after petition had been utterly disregarded. 


THERE is some hope for Republicans in M. Clémenceau’s denunciation of 
the policy of expansion by war, and in his declaration that true k epublicanism 
should mean peace. Tonquin is still likely to be very fatal to France: since 
war has partly ceased disease is more active, and fever is now destroying 
more than have fallen by the sword. 


ANOTHER enemy menaces France, one which for weeks has been 
devastating Spain. The death-dealing progress of the cholera in the 
Peninsula has been of such terribly increasing severity up to the time of 
writing these lines, that political questions at Madrid sink into com- 
parative obscurity. The Conservative government is, however, accentuating 
its reactionary policy, and the year can scarcely pass without some serious 
political change. 


THERE are rumors of discontent from Russia, and the Czar is guarded so 
carefully that in his recent journey by rail the railway pointsman was driven 
from his duty on the line by the too watchful sentries. In England a 
Society has been inaugurated, called ‘‘ Friends of Russian Liberty”, with the 
view of circulating in this country more accurate and complete information 
as to the work, desires, and hopes of Russian reformers. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 














A YOUNG woman, belonging to Fardrum, near Athlone, has had a very 
narrow escape of being buried alive. She, to all appearance, died suddenly, 
and was duly laid out. One of her friends visited the supposed corpse, and 
came to the conclusion that the girl was not really dead. He raised the 
body and shook it, aud signs of vitality appeared. After awhile conscious- 
ness returned, aud the girl recovered. It is much to be desired that before 
a certificate for burial is issued, some experienced person should inspect the 
body. Cases have occurred of supposed corpses being buried, and of their 
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having subsequently revived to expire for ever in the horror of the grave. 
No more frightful catastrophe could befall a human being. 


A curious reversion of dogs almost to savagery has occurred at Wool- 
wich. The Daily Chronicle gives the following account of them:—‘‘A 
number of ownerless and half-savage dogs which have prowled at night 
about the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich for a number of years past, have just 
been exterminated. They appear to have been the offspring of a female, 
whose lair was among the timber sheds of the carriage square, from which 
she never emerged by daylight or during the hours of work, and her de- 
scendants have all inherited her habits, picking up at night such food as 
they could find in the places frequented by the workmen. Their instinct 
enabled them to avoid the policemen, and traps have been set for them in 
vain, but occasional glimpses have been caught of them in the early morning 
retreating in a pack of six or seven, and, although this was believed to be 
their full number, they were said to be multiplying and growing in daring. 
Several litters of young whelps have been discovered and destroyed by the 
workpeople, and a policeman, armed with a rifle, has after some trouble 
succeeded in stalking the whole of the tribe, having spent several nights in 
ambush for the purpose. They were of a large mongrel breed.” 


BEHOLD a proposal to improve the weather, coming from a writer in 
the Paris Figaro. It is quoted as follows in the St. James’s Gazette. ‘‘One 
of the principal causes of rain in our part of the world is the number of 
icebergs brought down into our neighborhood by the Gulf Stream. The 
cold they give out condenses the water in the atmosphere and thus produces 
rain. The plan suggested by the French scientist is that of stationing a 
flotilla of boats, of the same build and size as those used by the Newfound- 
land fishermen, in the immediate neighborhood of the embouchure of the 
Gulf Stream in the Arctic regions. These boats may be made to form a sort 
of moveable breakwater, and whenever we have more rain than we want 
they can be manceuvred so as to divert the Polar current from its present 
course and cause it to flow ina direction considerably to the west of it. The 
icebergs would be borne far away from our shores; the condensation of the 
atmospheric vapor would cease, and the clouds would give place to bright 
sunshine. And in seasons of drought, by pursuing the opposite tactics, an 
abundant rainfall would be at once secured. The writer says that he expects 
to be laughed at; but, then, as he points out, Napoleon laughed at Fulton 
when he proposed to transport his army to England in two hours’ time; 
and M., Thiers laughed at the notion of railroads ever being anything more 
than a mere toy.” A little more information may here be desiderated. 
Newfoundland fishermen’s boats often get crushed between icebergs, but 
have not yet, so far as I know, succeeded in navigating them. The manipu- 
lation of masses of ice extending several hundred miles in length would 
scarcely be an easy task. Might not the boats carry hot water with which 
to melt the bergs ? 


THE cholera in Spain has been causing terrible mortality, the deaths up 
to the middle of August having reached a total of 58,649. The poor have, 
as usual, been the worst sufferers, one of the hotbeds of the disease in 
Madrid being in the south suburb, close-to the main sewers of the city. 
Another focus of the disease, we read, ‘‘is a street composed of houses in- 
habited by 8,320 workmen scavengers, wretched dwellings, where, despite 
vigorous disinfection, fumigation, and other measures, no fewer than eighty 
cases, of which forty-two were fatal, occurred in three days”. ‘‘ Except in 
a few great towns, Murcia, Valencia, Granada, Saragossa, Carthagena, and 
Teruel, the disease has been most fatal in the country districts lying near 
rivers and in swampy places, amid pools and marshes. In those spots many 
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patients who recovered from the cholera died in a few days with symptoms 
of ague and typhoid fever.” . 





EARTHQUAKES and volcanic outbursts remain the order of the day. 
Cotopaxi, in Ecuador, is the last mountain to distinguish itself. Streams. 
of lava, with ashes and stones, have overwhelmed part of Chimbo, situated 
near Cotopaxi, and 100 houses have been destroyed. The number of killed 
is unknown. Guayaquil reports state that the eruption began at 1 a.m., 
sounding like incessaut discharges of heavy artillery. At times there was a 
continuous roar. Guayaquil is 133 miles from Cotopaxi. 





THERE has been a good deal of talk of late years of the part played in the 
universe by meteoric dust. Dr. Kleiber of St. Petersburg says that 4,950 lbs. 
of it fall on the earth every hour, a quantity which amounts to over 11,435 
tons a year. This is equal to about two ounces to each square mile of the 
earth’s surface. Surely, says the Athenwwm, so large a yearly increase to- 
the weight of the earth must, unless there is some compensating influence, 
produce some change in our orbit. 


ANNIE BESANT. 











NEw works of art do not come to light in London during the month of 
August. Picture shows are closed; and Music condescends to promenade 
concerts at which the orchestra serves asa blind to a drinking bar, the 
patrons of which pay most of the expenses, and hear least of the music. 
Thus Music exploits Vice; and Vice is probably none the worse for making 
the acquaintance of Music, though Music is undeniably a little the worse 
occasionally for her contact with Vice. But a large body of Londoners who, 
to our great disgrace, have no other opportunity than the promenade con- 
certs of hearing an orchestra for a shilling, and who can afford no more, are 
enabled to hear an overture or two when they please, and occasionally a 
symphony or concerto. The Inventions Exhibition could and should have 
given these people what they want long ago; but the only orchestral con- 
certs at South Kensington have been those of Herr Eduard Strauss, whose 
handful of players proved themselves a capital quadrille band, but did 
nothing to satisfy lovers of serious music, and were certainly not worth the 
large sum expended upon them by ihe Council of the Exhibition. They 
played dance music with a somewhat forced gaiety and dash, and ventured 
on a few good overtures, of which the conductor made but poor work. The 
rest of their programmes contained arrangements of pretty drawingroom 
pieces, which were agreeable enough to those who knew of nothing better. 
Eduard Strauss is the youngest of three sons of Johann Strauss, who, with 
his celebrated band, made a sensation in London in the year of the Queen’s 
coronation. That band, like its creator and conductor, now belongs to 
musical history only, though many persons undoubtedly believed last season 
that the Strauss at the Inventions was the celebrated Strauss, just as 
reasonably as the French peasants who voted for the imperatorship of Louis 
Napoleon believed that they were giving their suffrages to the hero of 
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Austerlitz. Johann Strauss had three sons, Johann, Josef, and Eduard; and 
he was determined that none of them should be musicians. But they all 
three baffled him. The waltzes of Johann the younger, the composer of the 
Blue Danube, caused his father’s dance music to be almost forgotten. He 
had a Strauss orchestra; but he eventually devoted himself more and more 
to his present occupation of composing for the theatre. Die Fledermaus, 
and other comic operas of his, have been performed in London, at the 
Alhambra. Josef Strauss died some years ago after a visit to Russia. He 
too formed a Strauss orchestra, as did our recent visitor Eduard, who is said 
to have been trained, according to his father’s wish, as an architect. He 
has the musical temperament of his family; but a musically endowed man 
may be either a Richter or a Christy Minstrel, according to his extra-musi- 
cal qualifications. Eduard Strauss holds an intermediate position between 
the two extremes. His only rivals at the Inventions Exhibition were mili- 
tary bands, notably those of the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards. The 
Grenadier band is popularly supposed to be the better of the two; and it is 
in fact by far the larger and more completely equipped. The compass of its 
intensity of sound is immense; the gradation from pp to jf (now frequently 
displayed at full length in claptrap marches of the Turkish Patrol pattern) 
lasting an extraordinarily long time. The conductor, Mr. Dan Godfrey, is 
a popular hero on Saturday nights: the belief of the audience in him is 
boundless, But the Coldstream band, mechanically inferior as it is, is 
artistically the better of the two, Mr. Thomas having the advantage of Mr. 
Godfrey in point of refinement, although, like most English bandmasters, 
he is shy of doing more with his band than he is likely to be generally and 
vociferously thanked for. The position of a capable military bandmaster is 
not an easy one. He is largely dependent on the officers of the regiment, 
many of whom are pretty sure to consider coarse playing and trivial music 
the best value for their subscriptions. He has to insist ceaselessly on a deli- 
cacy in the playing of wind instruments which his men do not appreciate, 
until he has come victorious out of a long struggle with them. His power 
to enforce thorough practice and rehearsal, though despotic in comparison 
with that enjoyed by ordinary conductors, is discounted by the compulsion 
he himself is under to accept and train sueh players as chance sends him, 
instead of to select and engage the best talent in the town. And, worst of 
all, he is expected to be ready at a moment’s notice with a string of trumpery 
marches and dances which deprave his own taste and those of his men; 
whilst anything more serious than the overture to William Tell brings him 
little, if any, immediate encouragement or credit. But in the long run 
good music would certainly repay him for the labor of getting it up. If 
Mr. Thomas has the courage and perseverance to include an overture by 
Mozart or Beethoven, and at least one movement from a Beethoven sym- 
phony, in each of his Inventions programmes; to stick to that policy; to 
induce the Council to advertise it; and to make it known as a speciality of 
his band, Mr. Godfrey will soon be relegated to the second place in popular 
esteem, and the Coldstream Guards will have admittedly the first band in 
the service. The trouble of obtaining or making the necessary rearrange- 
ments of the orchestral scores ought not, at this time of day, to be con- 
siderable. 


Some very good work has been done at the Inventions in what are called 
“*historic concerts”’. A series of performances of the unaccompanied vocal 
music of the contrapuntists of the fifteenth and later centuries was of extra- 
ordinary excellence, and may be accepted as more than a set-off against the 
mistake of the Strauss engagement and a few minor blunders. The Round, 
Catch, and Canon Club, a double quartet of singers; and the Bristol Mad- 
rigal Society, numbering 120, and especially strong in boy’s voices, gave 
concerts of Old English music which it would not be easy to overpraise. In 
London, benighted as we are as to the treasures of English art, and the 
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beauty of unaccompanied concerted singing, these performances were 
especially timely and valuable. Shortly after they took place, a London 
choir attempted Palestrina’s Missa DPrevis and Allegri’s famous JMiserere. 
The result was a failure so disgraceful that the announcement of a second 
performance of the same kind was withdrawn, and has not since been heard 
of. But this mishap was redeemed in the same week by three concerts of 
old Dutch music by eight singers from Amsterdam under the direction of M. 
Daniel de Lange. Although the music they sang was from two to five 
centuries old, the impression they made will not be forgotten easily. At 
the first of the three concerts, their singing was excellent beyond description. 
Some ignorant and meddlesome person probably told them that their refine- 
ment was too subtle to be effective in the Albert Hall; for they were a shade 
less careful and louder on the two following occasions; but they still 
exceeded all ordinary performances far more than they fell short of their 
own previous achievement. Their names were Mesdames Gips and Van 
Rennes, Esjer and Veltman (sopranos and contraltos); MM. Rogmans and 
Jebak (tenors); M. Sendries (baritone); and M. Messchaert (bass). M. S. 
de Lange, a masterly organist, played compositions by Handel, Bach, anda 
16th and 17th century Dutch composer named Jan Pieter Sweelinck, a 
musician of remarkable genius, hitherto practically unknown to us. Since 
this triumph the musical council of the Inventions has been enjoying its 
laurels almost inactively. A ridiculous ‘‘ocarina” concert, and a number 
of recitals on exhibited instruments for purposes of advertisement, have been 
relieved only by a trombone concert at which Messieurs Case, Geard, Antoine 
Matt, and J. Matt obtained a fair hearing at last for their grand, but un- 
popular, instrument. They performed, among other pieces, the two short 
movements for trombone quartet written by Beethoven in 1812, and first 
played at his own funeral. 

The Court band of the King of Siam, which plays certain compositions 
that have been handed down by aural tradition and have never, it is said, 
been committed to writing, plays occasionally at the Albert HalJl. Their per- 
formance, though most of the visitors evidently find it merely outlandish, 
is not wholly beyond the range of western sympathy. Some of the airs and 
instrumental effects are not unpleasant. The Siamese scale contains no 
leading note, and the attempts of the band to play God Save the Queen and 
other European airs are rather trying in consequence; but they succeed 
better with Scotch airs such as ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne ”’, which is very like their 
own ‘ Pegu Affliction”. But a little of the Siamese music goes, it must be 
confessed, a very long way. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 














SEPTEMBER. 
AMATEURS desirous of saving seed of favorite flowers or vegetables of their 
own growing, will require to look after them at once where they are ripen- 
ing, so as to have them protected from birds, etc. As a rule, however, 
we would advise amateurs not to depend too much on seed of their own 
saving, for except they can insure its being thoroughly ripened, the sowing 
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of such seed may be a source of trouble, expense, and disappointment. 
Where a stock of young cauliflower plants is not in hand to stand over the 
winter for next year, a pinch of seed may be put in at once; though the 
plants may be small they will come in useful, and no amateur should lack a 
supply of this delicious vegetable. We do not go so far as our gastro- 
nomical lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, and declare that ‘‘ the cauliflower is the 
best flower in the garden”, but we appreciate it so much that we advise 
every one who has a plot of ground cultivated for vegetables to grow it 
largely, and to have as constant a succession of it as the means at their dis- 
posal admit of. Vacant pieces of ground should be properly manured and 
well dug at once, and then filled up with cabbage plants; they will come in 
quickly, and they are always useful. Lettuce may now be sown to succeed 
the sowing made last month. For this sowing, however, care will have to 
be exercised in selecting a dry sheltered spot; and later ou, to bring this to 
perfection, the plants may require the protection of hand lights, and by those 
who delight in a crisp salad the trouble will not be grudged. All other 
kinds of salads may still be sown, under the proviso that you will be pre- 
pared to give them protection as the season advances. Thin out winter 
onions, so that they will stand clear of one another; a dusting of soot and 
lime, or a watering with soot and lime-water will help to keep worms from 
throwing them out of the ground. The general crop of onions should now 
be ripe or ripening, and may be pulled and exposed to sun and air, as they 
become fit. If means can be had to keep them dry they will be in all the 
better condition for storing for winter use. To secure this they might be 
bundled and roped up, and then hung on cross sticks, so that they can be 
quickly carried under cover when rain is likely to continue. Beet may be 
lifted if ready, and allowed to dry in the open air for a few hours, and then 
placed in a dry shed from which frost can be excluded; a little dry straw 
thrown over the roots where they lie on the floor will keep them in good 
condition. Some prefer to build them in sand or dry sifted ashes, leaving 
the crowns exposed ; we have kept them in good condition both ways; but 
whichever system is adopted, the roots should not be laid too thickly to- 
gether, and they should be dry when stored. Heating is the worst evil to 
be guarded against, and often occurs when damp sand is used. We have 
said so much on this head, as the same remarks and directions apply to the 
lifting, storing, and keeping of carrots, turnips, and parsnips. With the 
latter, however, our own practice has been to lift only a few at a time to 
keep up a supply when the ground was frozen, as they keep well in the 
ground where grown. This we practised also with Jerusalem artichokes. 
In the fruit garden, besides the gathering of the fruit as itripens, work will 
constantly arise now from the falling off of the leaves from trees, bushes, 
etc., which, to avoid the appearance of litter and unsightliness, will require 
the rake and the broom to be in constant use. 


In the flower garden we continue this month our preparations for the 
floral display of the next year. By the end of the month, should frosty 
nights set in, we at once make room in the greenhouse and put in our stock 
of geranium and other cuttings which we had struck in pots and boxes as 
mentioned in our last. So that now our greenhouse becomes crowded with 
occupants to claim care and attention when there is less to do outside. An 
essential point in the management of these is the giving of plenty of light 
and air, and at the same time to keep the house thoroughly clean and dry. 
And in the matter of heating, excepting it may be at a time to dry up super- 
fluous moisture, a greenhouse with a stock of bedding plants in it should be 
kept as cool as possible. If frost and damp are excluded, that is all that is 
required. Bulb planting and potting are gencrally begun this month, 
though the main portion of those for open-air decoration may stand over 
till November, except where wanted early and in succession. Tulips are a 
class of hardy bulbs which give a grand effect when planted in lines, clumps, 
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or masses. These can be had in great variety in distinct colors from all 
seedsmen, at very reasonable prices. Snowdrops are a favorite with all, 
from their flowering so early—being the harbingers of spring—and also from 
the chaste beauty of their flowers and graceful habit of growth. These may 
be increased by parting the bulbs, and when placed in patches in lawns and 
by the sides of walks have a cheerful appearance as they greet us in winter 
—flowering even amidst the snow. Daffodils may be treated the same as 
snowdrops, and they make a fine succession, seeing that they 


‘Come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


Hyacinths, when wanted to bloom early, should be planted at once. If 
begun to be potted now, a succession of their deliciously scented and lovely 
flowers may be had from Christmas up till April and May. Although they 
luxuriate in a good, rich, wholesome turfy loam, cut from the surface of an 
old pasture, mixed with some cow-dung and sharp river sand, no amateur 
need be deterred from attempting their cultivation because of his not having 
such soil at his disposal. They will grow, and grow well, too, in almost any 
kind of soil if weil attended to with light, air, and liquid manure, when 
they are actively growing. When potting, place a few broken pieces of 
crocks over the hole in the pot; over that a little rough manure, or the 
decayed grassy part of turfy loam; then fill up with the soil and allow the 
eye of the bulb to be seen peering out of the surface, but with the soil 
— very firmly all round about it; then give a moderate watering and 
et the pots stand till the surface soil is nearly dry. Place them now where 
they will not be in any one’s way: say in a corner of acool shed. Now put 
six inches of sand, sifted ashes, or old tan bark over the bulbs, and allow 
them to remain till the crowns have pushed their growth to nearly an inch, 
then lift out as many of the pots as you may wish to grow, one at a time, 
clear the surface of any of the plunging material that may come with the 
pots, and place them in a frame or in alittle heat, or ona shelf of the green- 
house, or in a sitting-room, and if properly attended to in any such place 
they will soon gratify your sense of sight and smell by expanding their 
lovely and fragrant trusses of bloom. W. ELDER. 
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Mr. 8. Smirn, M.P., writes in favor of the bimetallic system,! arguing 
that a gold standard acts especially mischievously on the laboring classes, 
and that the ‘‘ productive classes of the community, who are far the most 
valuable, are being robbed for the benefit of the lending capitalist class—a 
class who live upon the interest of their loans”. 


1“ Gold and Silver, and the Depression of Trade.’ By S. Smith, M.P. 
Manchester: Taylor, Garnett, Evans, and Co., 3, Cross Street. 
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‘A CANDIDATE”! adopts as his one plank at the approaching general 
election the imposition of an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent. on all manu- 
factured goods imported into the British Empire from foreign states. He 
proposes also the payment to farmers, out of the revenue thus obtained, of 
a bounty of £1 per acre sown with wheat. Not along that road, I think, 
lies our salvation trom poverty. 


THE speeches delivered at the third annual meeting of the Liberty and 
Property Defence League have been issued in pamphlet form.” Lord Pem- 
broke, as chairman, made the speech of the meeting, and the kind of liberty 
defended by the League may be surmised from the fact that the chairman 
and others objected to Land Acts, Shipping Acts, Education Acts, Factory 
and Workshop Acts, Water Company Acts, ‘‘and all the rest of them”. It 
may further be surmised from the interesting intelligence that eleven City 
Companies have joined the League. 


HERR LEOPOLD KatscueER writes, in his usual careful manner, on phases 
of English life,*> dealing with things as various as the press, both daily and 
periodical, and the Salvation Army. 


THE Woman’s Journal‘ gives a long and appreciative review of Mrs. 
Edgren’s drama, ‘‘True Women,” published originally in these columns. 
It concludes, however, with the most inartistic suggestion that a ‘‘ happy 
ending” should be made to the play instead of the natural one. 


Two pamphlets* on social problems propose the gradual increase of legacy 
and succession duties, until they absorb all wealth left ‘‘ ownerless”’ by the 
death of those who possessed it. The increase of such duties is likely to be 
come a prominent feature in Radical programmes. 


WE receive from Auckland, New Zealand, the first two issues of a new 
Freethought journal’, vigorously and ably written. We send over the sea 
greeting and good wishes to our new co-worker, adding a special word of 
thanks for the kindly message to Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant. 


THE stirring translation by Mr. H. M. Hyndman of Prince Peter Kro- 
potkin’s ‘‘ Aux Jeunes Gens” has just been issued.? This fine ‘‘ Appeal 
to the Young”, reprinted from the magazine 7'o-Day, appears very appro- 
priately at a time when its author is known to be dying under the rigors of 
tive years imprisonment, to which he was sentenced by the French Republic. 
The pamphlet can be obtained in large numbers for distribution at special 
prices, and should be in the hands of all who wish well to the oppressed 
Russian people and their heroes. 


1 <«The Revival of British Industries.”” By a Candidate. London: J. Bolton, 
Knightsbridge. 

2 «Self Help v. State Help.’? London: Central Offices of the League, 4, West- 
minster Chambers, S.W. 

3“ Aus England.’”? Von Leopold Katscher. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam, jun. 

4 Woman's Journal, Boston, U.S. A. 

5“ Another way out.’’ ‘Socialism, what it is not, what itis.” By W. K. 
Burton and T. Bolas. London: 1, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

6 The Rationalist. New Zealand: 199, Queen Street, Auckland. 
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Che Story of Garibaldi, 





‘*T wean my boy to be a priest,” Rosa Garibaldi used to say when 
friends questioned her as to the future calling of her beautiful, bright- 
eyed Guiseppe. For to pious, simple-minded Rosa Garibaldi a priest 
was a nobler, holier being than were ordinary men; ‘‘and my boy’’» 
she used to say, as she gazed into his beautiful eyes and stroked back 
his fair curls, ‘‘ will make a saintly priest’’. 

But young Garibaldi cared little either for the priests or their 
teachings, and was never so happy as when he could escape from 
school, and wander about the marshes, shooting snipe, or astonish his 
playmates by his swimming and diving feats. Roman history was his 
favorite study. Often he would sit quietly the hour together, reading 
about the brave Romans of the olden time—of the men who knew 
how to die like heroes in defence of their country. Little did he know 
then that before many years were past he himself would be fighting 
with truly Roman heroism in defence of Rome itself. Meanwhile he 
dimly felt that there was a nobler life to be lived than that of a priest, 
and determined, at least for a time, to follow his father’s profession of 
sailor. One day he actually put to sea, with three chosen companions, 
in a small sailing vessel. The boys intended to sail from Nice to 
Genoa, but a priest having discovered and given warning of their 
design, Garibaldi’s father set off in pursuit and brought them home in 
disgrace. Garibaldi, however, remained resolute in his determination 
to gotosea. ‘I will go with your consent if you will; without it if 
you won’t,” he said, in answer to his mother’s prayers and entreaties. 
At length the boy had his own way, and the father took him on board 
his own vessel as cabin-boy. They touched, in the first voyage, at 
Civita Vecchia, and Garibaldi entreated his father to take him on to 
Rome—the Eternal City. But the actual Rome as he saw it then, a 
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city filled with cardinals and black-robed priests, was not the Rome of 
his dreams—the home of the Scipios and the Gracchi, and he left it, 
as Luther had done three hundred years before, heart-sick and 
disappointed. 

Soon after this visit he met some members of ‘‘ Young Italy”, a 
Society of heroic youths, who had pledged themselves to Mazzini to 
work, to fight—to die, if need were, in defence of Italy’s liberty. 
Garibaldi joined this band of noble enthusiasts and resolved with 
them that if possible his beloved Italy should one day become a free 
Republic. These young men were earnest and brave as could be, 
but the times were not yet ripe for the work that would one day have 
to be done in defence of Italy. Also they lacked numbers, money, 
organisation. 

One day, Garibaldi, having joined in an unsuccessful attempt to 
invade Savoy, fled to his aunt’s house, so tattered and travel-stained 
that she did not recognise him. No wonder! he had been wandering 
homeless and nearly famished for ten days and nights over the 
mountains. When he returned home his mother received him with 
mingled sobs and caresses, but his father sternly threatened to deliver 
his ‘‘ rebel son ’’, as he called him, to the police. Knowing that such 
a fate meant certain death, Garibaldi slipped out of his old home and 
hid in the house of a former school friend until the evening. Then, 
under cover of the friendly darkness, he stole away from his native 
city and escaped to France. There being no hope of any rescue for 
Italy just then, Garibaldi joined a party of kindred spirits, and went 
out to fight in defence of some of the oppressed Republics of South 
America. 

He spent several years in South America, meeting with many wild 
adventures and hair’s-breadth escapes, and often fighting gallantly. 
Many a time he fearlessly risked his life to save that of another. 
Once a negro fell into the sea, between two ships. There seemed no 
chance of escape for the poor fellow, for, owing to the violence of the 
wind, the vessels were constantly dashed against each other. The 
crew looked on in indolent apathy, but Garibaldi, unable to see a 
fellow creature perish before his eyes, sprang into the foaming waters,, 
seized the negro by his clothes, and swam with him to his own ship, 
where a boat had already been lowered. 

Once he fell into the enemy’s hands, was hung up toa beam by 
his hands for two hours, till he fainted, and was cut down for dead. 
Later the wretch who had inflicted this torture fell, together with his 
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family, into Garibaldi’s power, but the latter scorned to take any 
vengeance on his late persecutor. 

Once Garibaldi suffered a terrible shipwreck off the island of Santa 
Catarina. Drowning and drowned men were all around him, and the 
‘water avalanches” were fearful to behold. Four times he plunged 
into the water, in hopes of saving the life of Luigi, his dear friend, 
but in vain. Heartbroken and weary, he was about to sink exhausted 
on the shore when he perceived an old friend and playmate struggling 
in vain to swim to land. Once more he plunged into the waters, and 
had nearly landed his friend in safety when a huge wave swept with 
irrisistible force over the two men, and, dividing them, cast Garibaldi 
alone on shore, where he lay for awhile weeping bitterly. In that 
terrible shipwreck he lost seventeen Italian friends. 

In 1848 news reached Garibaldi that his native land was oppressed 
and suffering, and he therefore at once left America to go to the 
assistance of Italy. 

In order to gain some idea of the state of Italy at this time we 
must go back, children, to 1815, the memorable year of Waterloo. 
When the allied sovereigns met after Waterloo at the Congress of 
Vienna, to settle what was to become of all the countries Napoleon 
the Great had conquered, they partitioned Italy in the following 


manner :— 
The Kingdom of Sardinia. 


The Kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 
The Lombardo-Venetian States. 
The Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 

The Duchy of Parma. 

The Duchy of Modena. 

The Papal States. 

The Principality of Monaco. 

The Republic of San Marino. 

Each of these nine parts of Italy had its king, or its duke, who 
was supposed to reign over it, but in reality nearly the whole country 
was in the power of Austria; and the part with which Austria had 
nothing to do, ¢.e., the Papal States, was governed by the Pope. So 
that Italy, with the exception of the little Republic of San Marino, 
was under the dominion of two tyrants—the Emperor of Austria and 
the Pope of Rome. Austria crushed the poor Italians under a rule of 
iron, and when they remonstrated, they were answered by prisons, by 
torture, by exile. Under the Pope they fared little better. Not the 
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happiness of Italy, but rather the progress of the Church of Rome, 
and the spread of her power and influence, was the chief thought of 
Pio Nono. A deep, profound sigh of pain and grief and longing: 
seemed to convulse Italy about this time. Two men, Italians both, 
heard and felt this sigh, and in their different ways echoed it through 
the world. These two men were Garibaldi and Mazzini. Mazzini has. 
often been called the man of thought: Garibaldi the man of action. 

Garibaldi, as soon as he arrived in Italy, set to work to collect and 
organise a band of volunteers. Before long he was leader of a smalk 
army of brave men, all ready to die, if need were, in defence of Italy. 
He and his gallant band attacked and defeated the Austrians in 
several engagements, and from this time forward the latter began to- 
have a horror of the gallant-looking horseman, with tawny beard and 
keen eyes, who, at the head of a band of red-shirted enthusiasts, would 
often fearlessly attack an army five or six times superior in numbers 
to his own. 

Garibaldi was singularly impatient of the ordinary rules of war- 
fare. His military genius lay more in his unusual quickness of action, 
in his power of inspiring his soldiers with somewhat of his own heroic: 
courage, than in the ordinary skill in military tactics required of a 
general. So extraordinarily prompt and energetic were his move- 
ments that, more than once, by forced marches and short cuts, he and 
his men managed to steal upon the enemy when the latter imagined 
them to be far away. 

Suddenly the news reached Garibaldi that Rome had rebelled 
against the Pope, and he at once marched to the assistance of the 
city. It was the year 1848: the great year of revolution throughout. 
Europe, and the people of Rome were among the first to raise the cry 
of ‘‘Liberty!”. Their demands were very moderate. They asked for 
a constitution and other rights that men enjoy in free countries, such 
as England and America. The Pope, however, refused to grant their 
requests, and, growing frightened for his own safety, fled to Naples. 
and took refuge at the Court of King Bomba. JESSIE TAYLER. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Russian Fable. 


‘ONncE upon a time, when all men and women were slaves, the Russian 
peasants determined to send a message to God, asking for freedom. 
The men chose a falcon to carry their petition to heaven, and bade the 
women send their own prayer by the she-falcon. But they would not, 
lest the she-falcon should say only what her lord should tell her, but chose 
as their carrier the owl, in that it was a wise bird and would therefore 
be fit for the important task. So the messengers were loosed, and 
the falcon soared swiftly and high, and soon winged his way to the 
throne of God; but the owl could only fly at night-time, and had to 
return to earth each day for shelter, so he never reached heaven at all. 
Hence woman’s freedom lags far behind that of man, and has not yet 
come. 








Praussles. 
—— 
HISTORICAL SCENE. 

1. I see a great crowd of countrymen waiting, and in front of them a 
sturdy, brave man. He goes forward to meet a gaily-dressed youth, who is 
attended by a band of horsemen, and while he is talking to the youth, a 
ruffian rides up behind him and stabs him treacherously, killing him. Who 
are the popular leader, the youth, and the murderer ? [4 marks. ] 





ACROSTIC. 


My whole was a king who betrayed his country to the foreigner, and 
‘was beheaded for his treachery. 
. A famous Pope, the anathematiser of Martin Luther. 
. One of the three shortest words in the language. 
. Sounds like a tree and a personal pronoun and is neither. 
. A most egoistic letter. 
. A noble republican of the 17th century, a writer, an ambassador for 
the Commonwealth, beheaded on Tower Hill. 

6. A Persian monarch, who whipped the waves because they broke his 
bridge. 

7. The most brilliant of French sceptics. 

8. A vowel, a numeral, and a pronoun. 

(The three last letters form the Roman numerals which identify the king ) 


ar oN re 





[8 marks. } 

WORDS TO SQUARE. 
1. John. [4 marks. ] 
2, Xebec. [6 marks. | 





SIX BURIED RIVERS. 


1. I shot a yellow leaping frog, pretty near the house, by these vernant 
woods, and sent it with a message to the naturalist. 

(The names of the rivers must be picked out of above sentence, by finding: 
consecutive letters which make up the names.) [9 marks. } 
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NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


1, A dealer bought a number of calves for £80. Had he bought 4 more 
for the same money, each calf would have cost £1 less. How many did he 
? [10 marks. ] 

2. If I divide a certain number by the sum of its two digits the quotient 

is 6, and the remainder 3. If I invert the digits and divide the resulting 
number by the sum of the digits, the quotient is 4, and the remainder 9. 
Find the number. [10 marks. ] 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
RE-WRITING. 
1. Mr. Dashwood, lying at the point of death, his friends and relatives 
-send for Dr. Long, who in a letter to Dr. Short implored (imp-lo-red) his 


assistance in a consultation. What between Dr. Long and Dr. Short, Mr. 
Dashwood died (dyed). 





RIDDLES. 
1. Because he lies first on one side and then on the other, remaining wide 
-awake all the time. 
2. When Cain (cane) struck Abel. 
3. When he is full of pains (panes). 





ACROSTIC. 
WHOLE: Paine. 


P arrot. 

A ir. 

I re. 

N eighbor. 
E nemy. 





CRACKED NUTS. 
1, If 79 strokes of the second crew carry them over the same distance as 


79 
requires 90 strokes from the first crew, then a stroke of the first crew = 50 
of a stroke of the second. 


The question then resolves itself into the simple one: which is the greater, 
ee 


79 79 
8,org, X 9? 9p X 9= “70 


90 
10 
The second crew is the faster, for it covers § units of distance for every 
9 
7 To covered by the other. 
The sum can be worked as an equation with two unknown quantities. Let 


« = number of yards covered by one stroke of first crew, and y = number of 
yards covered by one stroke of second crew; then 


J9y¥=90z 
79y 
= 


Which is the greater, Ix, that is 
Lid 9 
0 X 9,or8y? Thatis 7 spy or 8y=7 or 8? 


There is no real advantage here in introducing I symbols, 
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2. Let «= the number of handkerchiefs bought for 60s. Then 
6 
~ = price of 1 handkerchief in shillings 





60 
and z43 = price of 1 handkerchief in shillings if I had bought 3 more. 
60 60 
ene zae+3t! 


Cross multiply : 
602+ 180= 6074 v*+ 32 


Cancel 
180= 27+ 32 
3\2 ae 3\2 
(j)'+ 80244324 (2) 
9 
jt180= » » 
ae 
: oo ”? ” 
Take roots +7 =2+3 
iZ=<2 


I bought twelve handkerchiefs. 





ToTAL Marks PossIBLE, 37.—Hawkeye, 37; Olivia, 33; Thasso, 31 ; 
Grindoff, 30; Valiant, 26; Sprinter, 25; Mahdi, 22; Jumbo, 17; Alice, 16 ; 
Chi-Lung, 14. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—SPRINTER: look at the working of the Nuts; 
your working of Nut 2 begins with a guess; you have half marks for Nut 1, 
for though your result is wrong you caught the right idea. HAWKEYE: 
look at working of Nut 2; it is a better way than yours. VALIANT: try 
and do all five another time. MAunDI: you only get half marks in Nuts 
when you do not show the working. 


By an unfortunate accident the following marks were omitted from last 
month’s list. Gunpowder, 16. Snowdrop, 11. 





Youne Forks’ Pvuzz_E-Corner RULEs. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 190-1. Each “must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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